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Bostonese 


WHY  I  BELIEVE  IN  FLYING 
SAUCERS  .  .  .  by  OMAR  KED 

Squat ,  bearded  C.B.A.  sophomore , 
— as  narrated  to  Stylus  Staff. 

Itoo  was  a  doubter.  I  laughed  at 
those  who  said  they  saw  flying 
white  disks.  Sun  spots  I  said. 
Or  mass  hysteria.  Or  kids’  pranks. 
Or  meteorologic  balloons.  So  I 
yelled  and  hollered  and  laughed  at 
people  naive  enough  to  express  be¬ 
lief  in  unidentified  flying  objects. 
But  there  was  one  thing  I  hadn’t 
taken  into  account. 

Martians  have  pride. 

I  had  read  somewhere  in  H.  G. 
Wells — or  maybe  it  was  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  army  lieu¬ 
tenant  whose  plane  was  buzzed  by 
a  saucer,  and  who  reported  that 
the  leering  occupants  thumbed 
their  noses  and  cast  foul  epithets 
at  him  —  that  Martians  are  almost 
popish  in  their  snobbery.  But  I 
was  a  sceptic.  I  eschewed  this 
morsel  of  vital  intelligence. 

It  was  the  night  of  February  21, 


that  my  scepticism  was  shattered. 
I  had  been  enjoying  delicious  sleep 
—  with  no  small  thanks  to  the  or- 
thopoedic  blandishments  of  my 
Beautyrest  mattress  —  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  tremendous  clatter  on  the 
roof  brought  me  awake.  Knowing 
that  George  Washington  always 
fought  with  a  hatchet,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  that  on  this  significant 
evening  there  could  be  no  more 
plausible  explanation  for  a  roof¬ 
top  clamor  than  that  the  rein¬ 
carnate  form  of  the  general  was 
making  my  roof  the  starting  point 
for  some  sort  of  hatchet  swinging 
orgy — we’ve  had  so  many  of  them 
lately — remembering  old  soldiers 
never  die,  I  seized  an  axe  and  went 
charging  through  the  skylight. 

What  I  saw  on  the  roof  made 
me  drop  my  weapon  in  surprise. 
The  roof  was  swarming  with  little 
folk.  And  resting  just  as  pretty 
as  a  one  legged  heron,  there  on  my 
chimney  was  a  tremendous  white 
flying  saucer — only  instead  of  a 
saucer  it  looked  like  two  bowls, 
one  inverted  on  top  of  the  other 
with  a  band  of  window  running 
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between  the  two.  All  the  while, 
the  little  people  were  dancing 
around  and  drinking  from  flasks 
of  pink  liquor. 

When  they  finally  spotted  me, 
they  gathered  around,  laughing 
and  pointing  at  me  in  my  striped 
pajamas,  feeling  the  material  and 
grunting  disparagingly. 

What  surprised  me  most  was 
that  all  the  little  men  were  iden¬ 
tical  in  feature.  They  were  short 
and  stubby,  fair-skinned,  straight¬ 
nosed,  and  each  had  about  half  a 
head  of  hair.  Well  you  could  have 
snapped  me  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
towel  when  one  out  of  the  group 
leaped  to  the  fore,  yelling,  "Point 
of  order,  point  of  order.” 

Immediately  all  became  quiet. 

"You  must  be  the  leader,  sir,”  I 
said,  mustering  as  much  respect 
into  my  voice  as  could  be  possible 
when  addressing  a  three  foot  mani¬ 
kin.  "But  you  talk  English.” 

"Yes,  English  is  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  in  all  the  high 
schools  of  upper  Mars.” 

"Mars?  But  what  are  you  doing 
here?”  This  brought  chortles  of 
glee  from  many  of  the  bystanders. 

"We  Martians  have  pride,” 
answered  the  leader  grimly.  "You 
are  our  biggest  doubter  on  earth. 
We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  we 
really  do  exist.” 

"But  why  do  you  all  look  like 
that?”  I  gasped. 

One  angry,  beef-faced  Martian 
waved  his  empty  flask  before  my 
face,  and  uttered  some  coarse 
Martian  phrase.  The  leader  turned 
on  him  and  gave  him  some  of  the 
same.  I  don’t  know  what  the 


mumpsimus  meant,  but  the  in¬ 
truder  sank  back  into  the  crowd, 
thoroughly  abashed. 

"Sometimes  Harley  gets  ob¬ 
noxious.  He  doesn’t  think  much 
of  these  excursions  to  earth.  And 
he  drinks  excessively.” 

"But  why  do  you  come?”  I 
wondered. 

"Well,  the  first  time  we  came 
was  six  years  ago.  But  actually  it 
began  about  thirty  years  ago  when 
Joseph  was  born  to  one  of  the  local 
merchants.  Right  from  the  start 
we  knew  Joseph  wasn’t  an  ordina¬ 
ry  child.  His  hormones  were  con¬ 
fused,  and  his  pituitary  gland  was 
just  seething  with  activity.  We 
wanted  to  do  away  with  the  infant 
right  away,  but  his  father  had  in¬ 
fluence  —  belonged  to  a  sort  of  a 
Zionist  movement  —  and  we  had 
to  leave  him  the  child. 

"As  expected,  Joseph  grew  to 
tremendous  size,  and  he  was  a  na¬ 
tural  bully.  When  Joseph  walked 
down  the  street,  people  fled  for 
cover.  And  to  dress  the  grouse 
with  garlic,  when  he  grew  up,  he 
began  tampering  with  politics. 
Finally  in  the  year  7013  577  —  to 
you  that  would  be  1949  —  we  de¬ 
cided  to  get  rid  of  Joseph.  So  we 
shipped  him  by  flying  saucer  to 
your  place.  He  hated  us  for  it  at 
first,  but  now  he’s  beginning  to 
like  it  here.  He  has  some  sort  of 
big  government  post.” 

"But  why  do  you  keep  coming 
back?” 

"Oh,  partly  for  the  sake  of  pub¬ 
licity.  Too  many  of  your  people 
have  been  saying  there  is  only 
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vegetative  life  on  Mars.  And  we 
can’t  stand  doubters.” 

His  eyes  flashed.  The  whole 
crowd  moved  menacingly  close. 

He  continued,  "And  partly  too 
because  we  like  to  pay  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  to  Joseph.  He  bears  us 
no  grudge.  Besides,  he  couldn’t 
get  along  without  the  pink  Serio- 
lana  we  bring  him.” 

"Seriolana?” 

He  held  up  a  flask.  "Yes,  that’s 
this  pink  drink  here.  It’s  made 
from  the  essence  of  seri  root.  Of 
course,  Joseph  colors  it  with  blu¬ 
ing  before  he  touches  it.  Blue  for 
loyalty,  that’s  Joseph.” 

"Well  I  certainly  won’t  doubt 
about  flying  saucers  anymore.” 

They  all  smiled  and  waved  their 
flasks  about  as  they  prepared  for 
departure. 

But  as  they  were  mounting  their 
saucer,  one  of  them  —  I’m  sure  it 
was  that  little  red  faced  drunk, 
Harley  —  turned  around  and 
thumbed  his  nose  at  me. 

They  left  with  a  light  whoosh, 
trailing  a  blue  flame.  I  climbed 
down  to  my  room,  but  it  was 
morning,  so  I  went  into  the  head 
to  wash. 

I  wonder  what  the  hell  Seriolana 
tastes  like. 


WHY  I  BELIEVE  IN  THE 
EASTER  BUNNY  by  HESTER 
JUDSON  (Regis  class  of  ’33) 

Squat,  flaxen-haired  matron, 
residing  at  Longfellow  Square — 
as  narrated  to  Stylus  Staff. 

I  WAS  just  a  farm  girl,  living  the 
existence  of  work  and  play  that 
all  poor  farm  children  live.  But 
I  was  terribly  in  love  with  life. 
The  smells  of  cattle  or  of  new 
mown  hay,  the  golden  hay  in  the 
loft  where  we  played  hide-and- 
seek,  in  the  morning  the  gossamer 
exotically  pearled  with  dew:  there 
were  so  many  things  that  were 
heavenly.  It  was  truly  a  child’s 
paradise.  But  one  day,  a  wraith  of 
sadness  crept  into  my  rustic  idyll. 

I  had  been  playing  with  the  lit¬ 
tle,  rich  girl,  Jacqueline,  who  lived 
down  the  road.  She  had  been  very 
excited  because  it  was  almost 
Easter.  She  wondered  how  many 
of  the  Easter  Bunny’s  colored  eggs 
she  would  find.  I  told  her  that  I 
never  heard  of  the  Easter  Bunny. 
She  answered  that  the  Easter  Bun¬ 
ny  would  never  come  to  me.  She 
said  that  the  Easter  Bunny  was 
only  make-believe,  and  that  your 
mother  and  father  really  placed 
the  eggs  around,  but  it  was  great 
fun  to  go  along  with  the  play. 
"You’re  poor,  and  so  your  mother 
and  father  won’t  be  able  to  play 
Easter  Bunny  for  you,”  she 
taunted. 

I  ran  away  just  as  fast  as  my  fat 
little  frame  would  permit  me.  I 
found  seclusion  in  a  grove  at  the 
south  quarter  of  our  spread,  where 
the  sweet  smell  of  horse  manure 
scents  the  air.  Then  I  must  have 
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slept,  for  it  was  almost  dark  when 
I  awoke  to  find  a  very  old-looking 
white  rabbit  staring  at  me.  I 
jumped  up,  startled. 

"Wait,  don’t  go  away,  little 
girl,”  he  pleaded.  "You’re  my  last 
hope.  I  have  only  a  few  short  days 
until  I  die.  If  I  want  to  possess  a 
higher  form  in  the  next  life,  I  must 
make  my  life  worthwhile.  If  I  fail, 
I  go  back  to  being  a  lizard.” 

He  was  the  strangest  old  rabbit 
I  had  ever  seen.  For  in  his  ageing 
he  had  lost  most  of  his  hair.  There 
was  only  a  rooster’s  comb  of  white 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was 
very  fat.  And  he  had  a  way  of 
leaning  his  face  sideways  on  his 
paw. 

"But  what  can  I  do?”  I  asked. 
"I’d  better  go  home.  My  mother 
will  be  worried.” 

"Point  of  order,  young  girl,”  he 
shrieked.  "You  probably  forget 
what  you  were  before  you  were 
reincarnated  as  a  little  girl.” 

"What  was  I?” 

"I  don’t  know.  But  you  must 
have  done  something  worthwhile, 
whatever  you  were,  or  you 
wouldn’t  now  be  such  a  pretty 
little  girl.” 

Things  like  that  always  made 
me  smile. 

"How  can  I  help  you?” 

"Tell  me  some  favor  you  want. 
Then  if  I  do  it,  when  I’m  reborn, 
I’ll  be  a  human  too.  And  I’ll  dedi¬ 
cate  my  life  to  helping  all  other 
human  beings.” 

"Well  ...  I  don’t  know  any  .  .  . 
Wait!  There  is  one  favor.  Could 
you  bring  me  some  Easter  eggs  this 
Easter?  I  would  like  that  so 
much!” 


"Oh,  Easter  Eggs,”  his  brow 
lowered,  "I  never  have.  But  I’ll 
try  to  learn.  There’s  a  rabbit  down 
in  the  hollow  who  makes  that  his 
specialty.  I’ll  learn  from  him,  if 
it’s  not  too  late.” 

"But  Jacqueline  said  that 
mothers  and  fathers  put  the  eggs 
about.” 

"That’s  only  rich  kids.  Rich 
kids  get  them  from  their  parents. 
Real  Easter  Bunnies  go  just  to  poor 
kids.  Does  your  father  keep  a 
gun?” 

"Yes.” 

"There,  that’s  the  reason  the 
real  Easter  Bunny  never  came  to 
you.  But  I’ll  try.  This  Sunday 
you  look  around  the  farm.” 

Then  he  went  limping  off  into 
the  woods.  What  a  terrible  thing 
it  is  to  be  old. 

That  Sunday  I  went  out  and 
searched  among  the  fields,  and 
sure  enough  there  were  pink  eggs 
and  blue  eggs  and  rainbow  colored 
eggs.  I  chortled  with  glee.  They 
were  the  most  delicious  eggs  I  have 
ever  tasted. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later 
that  my  father  reported  he  saw  the 
funniest  dead  rabbit  of  his  life 
down  by  the  south  quarter.  I  said 
some  prayers  over  my  Easter  Bun¬ 
ny  and  buried  him  in  the  south 
grove,  fragrant,  with  the  tang  of 
fertilizer  hovering  in  the  air  like 
incense. 

My  Easter  Bunny  is  a  famous 
man  now.  I  wonder  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  his  previous  life. 

He  must,  for  he  is  certainly 
keeping  his  promise  to  help  hu¬ 
manity.  T.D. 
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by  John  C.  Duffy 


OR  SO  THE  STORY 


On  the  wall  of  the  church  in  Quantana,  a  small  village  in  Brazil, 
there  is  a  wooden  table  which  strangers  read  curiously. 

The  inscription  runs: 


FATHER  GONZALEZ  GOMEZ 

For  thirty  years  the  shepherd  of  his  flock 
DIED  18th  of  December  1932,  AGE  80. 

"He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants ,  and  will  be 
merciful  unto  his  land ,  and  to  his  people  ” 


Many  wonder  why  so  strong  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  used  for  a  life  that  in  all 
probability  passed  so  quietly  to 
its  eternal  reward.  Here  and  there 
an  old  man  or  woman  will  remem¬ 


ber  to  have  seen  him  and  will  des¬ 
cribe  him — tall  and  straight  as  a 
youth  despite  his  great  age,  with 
steel-gray  eyes  which  had  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  parishioners  feel  guil¬ 
ty* 
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But  that  was  before  the  peace¬ 
ful  days  were  destroyed  by  war 
and  persecution;  before  Father 
Gomez  was  to  flash  out  as  a  man 
of  war,  and  like  Josue  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Jericho,  take  up  the  sword 
and  smite  his  enemies  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

Father  Gomez  in  his  youth  had 
been  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  with 
maturity  he  laid  down  his  sword 
and  guns  to  become  a  priest.  All 
that  remained  of  his  military 
youth  was  a  chest  containing  a 
sword-slashed,  gold-laced  coat, 
breeches,  a  sash,  two  loaded  guns 
and  glittering  among  them  all,  the 

GOES 


sword.  The  good  Father  was  very 
proud  of  that  treasure  and  would 
exhibit  it  to  one  and  all. 

But  soon  the  war  and  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  persecution  hung  heavy 
over  the  village  of  Quantana.  Each 
morning  Fr.  Gomez  looked  out 
across  the  lowlands  trying  to  read 
the  shadows  of  dust  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  One  morning  Fr.  Gomez 
saw  something  which  was  to  loose 
the  bonds  of  peace. 

The  sight  which  met  his  eyes 
was  four  horsemen  in  the  garb  of 
the  enemy  heading  for  the  Church. 
In  the  village  all  was  silent.  The 
people  were  within  their  doors — 
of  that  he  was  sure — for  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
depression.  Unconsciously  the  lit¬ 


tle  homes  waited  the  death  or  out¬ 
rage  that  the  horsemen  were 
bringing. 

"Strong  then  thou,  mine  arm,” 
cried  Fr.  Gomez  aloud,  "that  the 
wicked  prevail  not!  Lo  the  wolves 
are  upon  my  sheep.”  As  he  spoke, 
his  voice  rang  out  through  the 
silent  church.  The  fire  of  battle 
was  upon  him,  and  blood  in  his 
eyes.  Father  Gomez  went  swiftly 
and  barred  his  doors  and  turned 
to  his  chest.  Fie  flashed  his  sword 
and  cried  out,  "For  this,  for  this 
hour,  friend,  have  I  polished  thee 
and  kept  thee  keen.  Flail,  sword  of 
the  justice  of  God!” 

Then  came  a  thundering  at  the 
oaken  door  of  the  Church.  "Open, 
son  of  vermin!”  cried  a  coarse 
voice,  and  then  there  followed  a 
shower  of  blasphemies  and  blows 
on  the  door.  Father  Gomez  took 
down  the  fastenings  one  by  one. 
Before  he  removed  the  last,  he 
looked  toward  the  little  altar. 
Then  he  let  the  bar  fall. 

The  door  swung  open  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  three  of  the  men  fell 
back.  The  fourth,  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  calling  his  blasphemies 
through  the  door,,  saw  before  him 
a  soldier  in  battle  dress,  a  gleam¬ 
ing  sword  in  his  hand.  The  ap¬ 
parition  was  so  sudden  that  they 
became  as  stone.  Did  they  see 
something  supernatural?  Before 
they  could  tell,  the  sword  rose  and 
fell  and  with  it  the  head  of  the 
foremost  intruder.  The  others 
turned  and  fled.  One  man  fell,  the 
others  cursing  him  as  they  stum¬ 
bled  over  him.  Father  Gomez,  as 
one  might  spit  a  cochroach  with  a 
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hatpin,  drove  his  sword  through 
the  fallen  man’s  back,  leaving  him 
quivering. 

"If  one  be  spared,  he  will  return 
with  seven  worse  devils.”  Taking 
his  two  guns,  he  shot  one  in  the 
head,  and  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
other. 

HE  VILLAGERS,  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  the  shooting, 
walked  timidly  towards  the 
church  to  see  if  harm  had  befallen 
the  priest,  and  found  Lather  Go¬ 
mez  standing  in  front  of  the 
church  wiping  his  sword  and  look¬ 
ing  about  him  at  the  dead  men. 


The  fury  of  the  battle  had  left 
him,  and  he  looked  greatly 
troubled. 

"It  had  to  be,”  he  said,  "though 
God  knows  I  would  have  spared 
them  to  repent  of  their  sins.” 

But  Lather  Gomez  is  dead  these 
many  years.  And  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Quantana  they  will  dis¬ 
play  to  you,  as  one  might  display 
the  relic  of  a  great  saint,  the  gold- 
laced  coat  with  the  sword-slash, 
the  breeches,  a  sash,  two  guns,  and 
the  glittering  sword  of  Lather 
Gonzalez  Gomez.  The  tourists 
believe  it. 
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snowdust 


When  in  the  ark  of  an  early  morn 

I,  still  awake,  sitting  forlorn 

To  read,  or  write,  upon  my  bed 

And  not  know  what  I’ve  read 

Or  writ,  one  eye  has  strayed 

To  windowed  skies  where  prayed 

A  myriad  of  stars.  Here  it  sees 

Dancing,  running,  hopping  humble  bees 

In  grey  confusion,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  sun, 

Moon,  stars,  falling  softly  in  mourning  one 

Far,  far  away,  and  cold.  Heated  rooms  I  renounce 

And  jump  and  fly  and  run  and  bounce 

With  thousands  more  like  myself 

Who  will  loll  like  jewels  and  form  an  elf 

Or  melt  upon  some  doggie’s  nose 

Or  change  to  swans  the  bush  of  rose 

Or  slip  from  formless  roofs  towards  earth 

And  not  quite  make  it,  giving  birth 

To  frozen  pillars,  dripping  still.  Rivers  leave 

The  empty  space  and  snowdust  to  retrieve 

Some  well-earned  sleep.  My  souls  burns  for  sights 

Of  snows  that  Christmas  throws  before  it  lights. 

— Jos.  M.  Curran 
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DOC  moved  the  basket  over 
into  the  corner,  the  coolest 
part  of  the  room.  At  first, 
out  of  expediency,  he  had  brought 
the  mother  cat  into  his  office.  He 
hadn’t  wanted  his  front  porch  to 
reek  with  the  smell  of  death.  But 
now  that  he  knew  he  must  move 
out,  he  was  still  glad  he  had  of¬ 
fered  sanctuary  to  the  cat.  For  it 
was  good  to  have  life  beneath  his 
roof.  Life  dependent  on  him. 

A  cubicle  of  sunlight  joined  the 
front  window  to  the  green,  warm 
carpet.  Doc  was  afraid  to  walk  in 
the  little  world  of  sunlight  where 
the  notes  danced;  it  too  honestly 
revealed  the  blue,  vein-piping  of 
his  limbs  and  the  network  of  pur¬ 
ple  that  colored  his  nose  and 
cheeks.  And  it  made  his  ragged 
coat  too  threadbare.  It  picked  out 
from  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  his 
personality  his  faults,  and  made 
them  glow.  But  yet,  when  you 
were  young  and  handsome,  or 
beautiful,  the  sun  was  your  friend. 


It  heightened  your  complexion, 
softened  your  features.  The  sun 
was  a  romanticist,  idealizing  the 
quaint,  making  the  hero  a  god; 
and  those  not  handsome  must  be 
ugly;  there  could  be  no  compro¬ 
mise. 

Too,  the  sun  is  fickle.  As  the 
fame  of  the  romantic  hero  is  fleet¬ 
ing,  so  the  gilt  edge  offered  by 
sunlight  proves  ephemeral;  those 
once  blessed  by  light  soon  realize 
the  sun  takes  a  hidden  toll.  The 
old  lady  looks  at  the  ferules  and 
grooves  of  her  parchment  face  and 
knows.  Doc  looked  at  the  swath 
of  light  green,  where  the  sun  had 
repeatedly  cut  across  the  rich 
carpet,  and  realized  this. 

With  the  sun  through  the  win¬ 
dow  came  words,  clipped,  and 
void  of  all  meaning,  like  the  gong 
of  a  bell  from  a  distant  village. 
Shrill  sounds,  piping  from  the 
throats  of  small  children,  who  de¬ 
voured  sunlight  now,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  years  in  the  pits  and 
tunnels  of  the  coal-rich  land.  The 
noise  of  the  children  was  drowned 
out  by  the  very  silence  of  the  day, 
thought  Doc.  Then  a  heat  bug 
buzzed  in  the  sapling  outside  the 
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window,  and  its  dit-dat  seemed  al¬ 
most  intelligible  —  more  so  than 
the  yells  of  the  children. 

The  room  was  Doc’s  combined 
surgery,  waiting  room  and  office. 
It  was  one  of  the  two  rooms  in  the 
house — or  shack;  for  it  was  little 
better  than  the  mining  shacks  that 
lined  Purchase  Street  up  to  the 
mine’s  mouth.  Spread  about  the 
room  were  cabinets,  white  tables, 
a  desk,  and  his  own  beaten,  black 
leather  easy  chair.  In  the  corner 
was  a  tomato  basket  lined  with 
burlap;  in  it  a  mother  cat.  Doc 
heard  the  cat  purr  and  scrape  her¬ 
self  against  the  side  of  the  basket 
as  the  pains  of  childbirth  got 
worse.  On  his  desk  lay  the  note 
from  the  mining  head  telling  him 
he  was  fired. 

Doc  shook  his  head  so  that  he 
could  think  more  clearly.  In  his 
youth  the  sun  was  Doc’s  friend.  It 
had  adorned  the  sandy,  ill-kempt 
hair  with  sparkle  and  added  a  cer¬ 
tain  masculinity  to  his  vague  nose 
that  always  looked  broken  though 
it  wasn’t,  and  failing  to  get  by  his 
large,  bushy  brows,  the  sun  left 
shadows  in  his  blue  eyes,  making 
them  steel  grey  and  wise.  Then  he 
would  feel  acceptable  to  the  girls. 
Perhaps  not  to  the  terribly  beau¬ 
tiful  ones  but  at  least  the  fat  and 
ugly  ones,  whom  he  could  also  like 
with  a  violence  even  stronger  than 
his  passion  for  books. 

The  sun  used,  once  a  day,  to 
shine  on  his  desk  at  school.  It  was 
warm  and  in  the  winter  especially 
nice.  He  used  to  feel  a  bond  with 
the  sun  when  it  found  its  way 
through  a  maze  of  chimneys  and 


buildings  to  his  very  desk.  And  the 
heat  of  the  radiator  that  sang  like 
the  heat  bug  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  heat  and  light  of  the 
sun.  The  usual  teacher  was  a  nun. 
She  would  have  a  black  kerchief 
with  a  little  white  crown  and  rim¬ 
less  glasses  and  would  be  so  en¬ 
wrapped  with  black  linen  that  it 
was  surprising  when  she  moved 
with  speed.  Once  a  day  the  priest 
came  in  and  gave  Greek  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  and  warned 
against  sin — sex  and  drink  espec¬ 
ially,  making  such  an  impression 
on  Doc’s  mind  that  he  pledged  no 
drinking  till  twenty-five.  But 
then  he  had  gone  into  the  army. 
The  noise  and  dirt  of  army  life  had 
made  him  forget  home  and  black 
gowns  with  white  white  wimples 
and  teachings  that  seemed  so  fu¬ 
tile  and  impractical  when  applied 
to  war,  and  he  had  gone  out  with 
other  soldiers.  They  liked  to  have 
him  along  because  he  could  sing 
Irish  folk  songs  —  The  Minstrel 
Boy  and  things  like  that,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  could  spout  brittle  sound¬ 
ing  Greek  which  he  often  trans¬ 
lated  into  dirty  English  when  he 
was  high.  When  he  went  across,  he 
was  put  working  in  a  Red  Cross 
tent  because  he  was  so  small,  and 
he  then  decided  what  to  do  with 
his  life.  As  the  twig  is  bent. 

HIS  eyes  closed  tightly  as  a 
sharp  head  pain  came  —  and 
went.  He  heard  a  low  agon¬ 
izing  gurgle  come  from  the  basket 
in  the  corner.  He  didn’t  like  cats 
particularly,  but  he  found  them 
interesting.  He  admired  their 
sleekness  and  agility:  qualities  that 
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hu  mans  are  so  lacking — especially 
Doc.  Doc  was  the  opposite  of 
sleek.  Tobacco  hung  from  him 
like  coal  dust  over  the  town.  He 
had  a  rumpled-up,  middle-aged 
appearance  with  a  few  strands  of 
hair  straggling  across  his  sunburnt 
dome,  and  a  small  forest  of  hair 
grew  about  and  even  inside  his 
ears.  His  face  was  always  red.  And 
he  was  fat.  From  a  thin  young 
man  he  had  become  a  heavy- 
jowled,  flab  limbed,  pot-bellied 
old  spider. 

The  tomato  basket  had  become 
quiet.  Doc  went  over  and  looked 
in.  Four  small  kittens,  three  balls 
of  black  and  white  like  the  moth¬ 
er,  one  tiger,  lay  together. 

"Healthy  specimens,”  he  said 
aloud,  then  laughed.  But  he  won¬ 
dered  why  the  babies  had  not 
found  the  mother’s  teat.  He  no¬ 


ticed  that  the  mother  was  not  re¬ 
posing,  but  shuddering,  and  he 
thought  that  she  would  probably 
die.  Fate  of  a  lecher,  he  tried  to 
think.  But  he  had  to  admire  her: 
combined  mother,  midwife  and 
doctor. 

Doc  hadn’t  the  agility  of  a  cat. 
He  was  lumpy  and  swaybacked 
like  a  snowman  half  melted.  May¬ 
be  in  his  hands  there  had  been 
agility — once  people  told  him  he 
would  make  a  fine  surgeon.  But 
now  his  hands  shook  so,  even  when 
he  hadn’t  touched  any  drink,  as  if 
last  year’s  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  was  still  lingering. 

This  morning  Doc  had  a  terrific 
hangover.  And  because  he  hadn’t 
slept  much  last  night,  at  times  he 
could  still  feel  a  little  drunk.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  when  he 
could  almost  think  of  giving  up 
drinking.  But  then,  he  was  a  doc¬ 
tor  —  knew  his  own  case. 

THE  next  time  Doc  looked  into 
box  he  was  startled.  The 
mother  was  dead  and  against 
her  belly  was  an  inert  ball  of  grey 
fur. 

With  a  shock,  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  last  night  and  today  hit 
Doc.  A  baby,  still,  beside  its  moth¬ 
er. 

He  had  pushed  the  misformed 
lump  of  purple  aside  quickly. 
Drulla,  the  midwife  supplied  by 
the  mining  company,  snatched  up 
the  baby  and  began  squeezing  and 
rolling  him  between  her  bony 
hands.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
check  her.  He  was  not  so  drunk 
that  he  didn’t  realize  that  to  waste 
a  moment  was  to  lose  the  woman’s 
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life.  He  worked  furiously,  slap¬ 
ping  her  face,  piling  up  blankets, 
preparing  a  potion.  He  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  Bim’s  repeated,  "He’s 
drunk,  oh  God  he’s  drunk!”  when 
he  brought  the  kettle  in  and  again 
when  he  returned  with  the  blank¬ 
ets. 

Bim  was  the  mining  steward. 
Bim  would  murder  Doc  if  his  wife 
died.  The  sweat  stood  out  on  her 
face.  The  whites  of  her  eyes  were 
all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  she 
was  trembling.  And  Doc  was 
shaking  with  drink.  He  could  not 
think  fast.  He  poured  down  her 
throat  a  larger  dose  of  sedative 
than  the  law  allowed. 

Finally  the  shock  subsided  and 
she  began  to  rest  peaceably.  He 
looked  at  the  withered,  still  baby 
in  the  midwife’s  arms.  It  was  too 
late,  he  knew.  There  was  a  look  of 
hope  in  the  bloodshot  eyes  of  Bim 
that  vanished  as  Doc  shook  his 
head.  It  had  come  weeks  too  soon. 
The  mother  had  tripped. 

But  Drulla  contradicted  "It  will 
live.  I  have  saved  it.  There  is  life 
here.”  She  took  a  hair  from  the 
mother’s  head  and  tied  it  around 
the  baby’s  wrist.  "We  shall  see.  Let 
it  lie  for  awhile.  There  is  life.” 

"Is  it  a  boy?”  Bim  asked.  Drulla 
and  Doc  nodded  simultaneously. 
With  that,  a  new  wave  of  hope 
and  of  sorrow  colored  Bim’s  face. 

Doc  left  him,  with  his  hope.  He 
came  back  to  the  office  and  re¬ 
sumed  drinking. 

HE  KNOCKING  at  the  door 
awakened  him  this  morning 
where  he  still  sat  in  the  black 
easy  chair.  First  he  noticed  the 


splotch  of  whiskey  on  the  rug  and 
the  overturned  bottle  on  the  floor. 
It  made  him  angry.  It  was  stupid 
of  him  to  let  it  fall,  like  a  college 
kid  not  anticipating  the  effect 
drink  might  have  on  him.  The 
knock  sounded  again  on  his  door. 
The  knock  was  a  symbol.  Like  the 
red  and  white  pole  before  a  barber 
shop.  Words  were  symbols.  Doc¬ 
tor:  meaning  sample  pills  and 
prescriptions  that  cost,  or  biting 
needles  and  cold  thermometers.  A 
knock  on  the  door:  someone  wants 
entrance.  He  felt  relief  at  his  de¬ 
duction.  I  must  answer  the  door. 

A  boy  in  his  early  teens,  black 
from  head  to  toe,  nervously 
handed  him  a  smeared  envelope. 
The  boy  was  one  of  the  tame 
monkeys  of  the  village  who  make 
their  living  scampering  through 
the  black  grooves  that  machines 
have  cut  in  the  lower  recesses  of 
the  mine. 

The  note  wasn’t  well  written. 
Mining  presidents  weren’t  neces¬ 
sarily  intelligent.  It  accused  him 
of  the  death  of  Bim’s  child,  a  child 
that  never  had  life.  It  ended  with, 
"Don’t  come  see  me  about  this, 
it’s  final — George  Fleming,  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

It  was  too  bad,  Doc  thought, 
but  it  wasn’t  the  first  time.  Crea¬ 
ture  over  man.  In  that  he  was  like 
the  black  and  white  cat.  She  was 
an  easy  prey  for  all  the  lusty 
neighborhood  toms.  She  submitted 
without  looking  to  the  future: 
the  pains,  the  distemper,  the  agony 
of  shelterless  childbirth. 

Doc  had  brought  her  into  his 
office  because  she  had  set  up 
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quarters  under  his  porch.  He  knew 
that  the  filth  and  dampness  would 
kill  one  or  more  of  her  litter,  and 
he  knew  the  stench  would  be  ter¬ 
rific. 

Doc  stood  over  the  basket  of 
kittens.  The  sight  of  the  still, 
wooly  mass  lying  beside  the  dead 
mother  sobered  him  some.  Walk¬ 
ing  slowly  and  steadily  over  to  his 
table,  he  lit  the  small  gas  burner 
and  placed  a  pail  of  water  onto  the 
tripod  over  the  flame.  Then  he 
filled  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  He 
pick  up  the  atrophied  grey  form, 
and  began  pushing  rhythmically 
in  and  out  with  his  fingers  against 
its  side,  careful  lest  he  break  the 
rib  cage.  When  the  water  was  hot, 
he  placed  the  cat  in  it.  Some  grey 
ha*ir  drifted  away  on  the  whirls 
and  eddies  of  the  bubbling  water-. 
The  skin  glowed  purple  through 
the  shaggy  hair.  After  one  min¬ 
ute,  Doc  put  the  kitten  into  cold 
water.  Then,  again  the  hot.  When 
the  steam  from  the  hot  water  be¬ 
came  thick,  it  brought  to  Doc  a 
sickening  feeling.  And  when  his 
hands  went  from  the  cold  to  the 
hot,  they  felt  as  if  they  would  fall 
off;  but  he  kept  it  up,  suffered 
the  pains  and  aches  of  a  hasty  so¬ 
bering  up.  All  for  a  cat.  And  Doc 
didn’t  particularly  like  cats.  But 
he  had  pride. 

Again  and  again  he  dunked  the 
kitten.  One  minute  the  skin  was 
grey  with  cold,  the  next,  purple 
with  heat,  but  still  there  was  no 
life.  And  now  Doc  was  working 
from  habit.  This  is  like  something 
Drulla  would  do.  He  subdued  an 
urge  to  laugh.  After  he  left,  he 


imagined  Drulla  would  all  but 
hold  an  official  capacity  as  the 
town  medic.  But  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  mining 
community  was  reformed.  The 
man  with  the  shaggy  eyebrows 
was  standing  in  the  background, 
frightening  capital  into  submis¬ 
sion.  Soon  there  would  be  fair 
working  conditions  —  good  med¬ 
ical  conditions. 

Doc  took  the  cat  out  and  again 
rubbed  its  sides.  In  a  quick 
rhythm  he  tried  to  induce  the  air 
in  and  out  of  its  lungs.  The  sun 
had  cut  its  path  clear  across  the 
rug.  A  peach  colored  light  shone 
against  the  far  wall. 

He  thought  he  heard  a  low  gur¬ 
gle.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  water, 
running  again  down  a  rusty  old 
drain.  Then  there  was  nothing, 
and  he  kept  pushing  until  he 
heard  it  again:  a  frantic  sound,  a 
gasp  almost,  telling  of  more  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  a  cat  than  scholas¬ 
tics  admit.  He  felt  the  movement 
in  unison  with  the  squeezing  of 
his  fingers.  Soon  the  lungs,  on 
their  own  were  sucking  breath  in¬ 
to  the  tiny  form.  After  drying  and 
warming  the  cat,  he  put  into  its 
mouth  a  corner  of  an  evaporated 
milk-soaked  handkerchief.  Then 
he  packed  his  one  travelling  bag. 

EAVING,  he  picked  up  the 
little  grey  form.  One  side  of 
the  face  was  shrivelled  up.  An 
eye  was  lost  in  the  folds  of  black 
skin.  The  other  eye  was  open,  with 
a  greyness  too  opaque  for  the  grey 
film  of  birth;  the  cat  would  al¬ 
ways  be  blind.  Reluctantly  the 
womb,  shuddering  in  death,  had 
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released  its  prize.  He  put  the  cat 
into  his  pocket  and  walked  out 
into  the  street,  leaving  the  other 
cats  to  find  their  way  out  or  to 
die;  he  didn’t  care  which.  He  was 
a  doctor,  used  to  death. 

It  was  the  cool  of  early  evening 
as  the  fat,  swaybacked  form  made 


its  way  up  Purchase  Street.  But  as 
he  came  to  the  high  ground,  the 
falling  sun  caught  him,  making 
the  sweat  sting  his  legs,  making  his 
face  a  lustrous  purple.  Then  like 
a  melting  snowman,  he  vanished 
over  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

— Terence  Dewsnap 
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easter  week 
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E  STOOD  on  the  corner  with  John  Doyle,  his 
friend  of  forty  years,  and  watched  the 
English  soldiers  bully  the  small  group  of 
surly  revolutionists.  He  pulled  at  his  moustache, 
gently  at  first  and  then  more  strongly  as  he  looked 
for  his  son  among  the  prisoners  and  failed  to  see 
him.  He  began  to  wonder  if  Ned  were  one  of  the 
wounded  that  had  been  carried  out  before,  or  one 
of  the  dead  that  lay  inside  the  grey  stone  building. 
Only  a  few  had  been  killed.  It  had  not  lasted  long. 
They  had  seized  the  post  office  and  the  custom 
house  early  Monday  morning,  and  . 

now,  after  thirty  hours  of  fight- 
ing,  the  revolution  was  over.  jp 

Next  time  it  will  be  different, 
he  thought,  looking  at  the  prison-  p 
These  lads  will  see  to  that. 


ers. 


by  ed  thomas 
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Fine  young  men  they  are,  strong 
and  handsome  and  unafraid. 

"William,  William,”  Doyle  said 
excitedly,  "there’s  Ned.  That’s 

him  coming  out  the  other  door. 

He  looked  down  the  side  of  the  long  building 
to  the  place  that  Doyle  pointed  out.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  and  a  mist  was  beginning  to  form,  making 
it  difficult  to  see  for  any  distance,  but  he  could  not 
mistake  the  tall  figure  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Ned,”  he  called,  "over  here!” 

The  boy  looked  up  the  street  to  where  his  father 
was  standing,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  a  soldier 
prodded  him  with  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle,  forcing 
him  down  the  steps. 
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"He’s  not  hurt,”  Doyle  said, 
and  added,  "he’s  a  fine  boy.  Just 
like  you,  William,  when  you  were 
his  age.” 

"A  fine  boy,”  he  echoed  Doyle’s 
words. 

He  should  have  known  the  lad 
would  fight  when  he  had  to;  he 
should  not  have  worried  about 
Ned.  But  he  had  not  been  sure  be¬ 
fore  today.  He  thought  of  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  what  had 
taken  place.  His  recollection  of  the 
day’s  events  was  very  clear. 

It  was  just  before  dinner  when 
he  had  gone  into  the  parlor  and 
found  Ned  practicing  a  speech. 
The  boy  looked  so  foolish,  stand¬ 
ing  there,  before  the  mirror,  mak¬ 
ing  sweeping  gestures  with  his 
arms  and  shouting  all  that  non¬ 
sense  about  sending  petitions  to 
parliament.  It  was  nonsense,  and 
he  told  Ned  so. 

"The  boys  today  don’t  know 
the  first  thing  about  it,”  he  had 
roared.  "You  and  your  talk  of 
parliament;  it  was  them  that  made 
things  the  way  they  are.” 

"That  was  before.  Things  are 
different  now,”  Ned  had  said 
softly.  "They  might  listen  to  a 
reasonable  petition.” 

"Different  are  they?  Don’t 
they  still  patrol  the  streets?  Don’t 
they  still  have  the  damned  Black 
and  Tan?  Can  an  Irishman  be  seen 
out  in  his  own  city  after  ten 
o’clock  without  being  question¬ 
ed?” 

Ned  had  not  answered  him. 
They  sat  in  silence,  looking  into 
the  small  fire  and  hearing  only  the 
loud  tick  of  the  clock  and  the 


sound  of  Ellen  in  the  kitchen, 
humming  to  herself  as  she  pre¬ 
pared  the  Easter  dinner.  Then  he 
asked  Ned  if  he  would  stand  up 
and  fight  when  the  revolution 
started. 

"If  it  comes  to  that,”  the  boy 
had  answered. 

He  became  angry  with  his  son 
then,  he  remembered.  The  blood 
had  risen  in  his  face,  and  he  had 
pounded  upon  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

"When  I  was  your  age,”  he  had 
shouted,  "I  had  been  fighting  for 
seven  years  and  been  in  jail  twice. 
John  Doyle  and  I  were  the  heads 
of  our  company.  You’ll  not  be  see¬ 
ing  us  talk  this  nonsense  about  pe¬ 
titions.  We  fought,  and  knew 
what  it  was  to  fight  too.  You 
young  men  and  your  petitions. 
Where  did  it  get  Parnell,  or  any 
of  the  heroes  you  read  those  books 
about?  Nowhere.  That’s  where  it 
got  them.  If  you’re  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  Ireland,  you’ll  fight  or 
be  called  a  coward.” 

Ellen  had  called  them  to  dinner 
then,  and  they  stopped  arguing. 
He  remembered  that  after  grace 
he  had  said  a  special  prayer  that 
Ned  would  not  disgrace  him  at  the 
meeting. 

THEY’RE  all  fine  young  men,” 
Doyle  said,  looking  after  the 
prisoners  who  were  being 
marched  down  the  wide  road. 
"Makes  me  wish  I  had  done  some¬ 
thing  this  time.” 

"They  don’t  need  us,  John,”  he 
answered. 

It’s  the  young  men,  like  Ned, 
that  count  now,  he  thought.  Only 
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the  young  men,  Farrell  had  said 
to  him  at  the  meeting  house.  Only 
the  young  men  this  time. 

Ned  and  he  had  gone  to  the 
meeting  house  Sunday  night,  after 
supper.  They  arrived  late,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  the  meeting  had  al¬ 
ready  begun,  but  they  saw  only 
three  men  in  the  large  room.  There 
was  Leo  Farrell  and  two  others, 
up  in  the  back  of  the  room,  look¬ 
ing  into  one  of  the  crates  that  were 
piled  against  the  wall.  Most  of  the 
boxes  contained  vegetables  and 
such,  as  the  butcher  downstairs 
used  part  of  the  hall  as  a  store¬ 
room.  A  few  crates  contained 
guns  stolen  from  the  government 
arsenal.  Fie  knew  it  was  one  of 
these  that  the  three  men  were 
bending  over.  Ned  asked  some¬ 
thing  about  the  meeting. 

''There  was  no  meeting,”  Far¬ 
rell  had  snapped. 

Farrell  was  a  little,  bony  man 
with  small  black  eyes.  On  the  side 
of  his  head,  he  had  large  veins  that 
stood  out  when  he  was  excited. 

"It’s  starting  tomorrow,  all 
over,”  Farrell  said  as  he  reached 
into  the  open  crate.  Fie  felt 
around,  beneath  the  packed  strips 
of  paper,  and  pulled  out  a  long 
barrelled  revolver  and  offered  it 
to  Ned. 

"Go  to  Mitchel’s  house,”  Far- 
*ell  said,  "and  he’ll  tell  you  what 
to  do.” 

Ned  stared  at  the  gun,  and  did 
not  take  it  at  first.  Farrell  shoved 
it  at  him  and  said,  "Mitchel  will 
have  some  cartridges  for  you.” 

"I’ll  have  one  of  those,”  Wil¬ 
liam  had  said  to  Farrell. 


"I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,” 
Farrell  had  replied,  "only  young 
men  this  time;  not  enough  guns  to 
go  around.  We  decided.” 

"Only  young  men,”  William 
remembered  mimicking,  "Why  I 
could  lick  any  ten  of  you.  I  was 
fighting  before  any  of  you  joined 
up.  Me  and  John  Doyle,  we  were 
the  leaders  of  our  company.” 

"How  long  ago?”  Farrell  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  then  turned  away  and 
began  talking  with  the  other  two 
men. 

"You  go  home,  Pa,”  Ned  had 
said  to  him.  "Tell  Mother  I’ll  be 
alright.” 

E  PULLED  his  coat  collar  up 
against  the  cold  mist  that  was 
becoming  rain,  and  looked 
at  the  small  man  beside  him. 

"You’re  getting  bald,  John,”  he 
said  jokingly. 

"And  you’re  getting  blind,  Wil¬ 
liam,  if  you  can’t  see  I  have  as 
much  hair  as  I  ever  did.” 

They  both  had  laughed. 

"Well,  I  must  be  getting  home,” 
he  said.  "Ellen  will  want  to  know 
that  Ned’s  not  hurt.  Will  you 
walk  with  me  a  way?” 

"No,  I’ll  stay  awhile,”  Doyle 
said. 

The  prisoners  had  been  taken 
away,  and  the  crowd  had  dissolved. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  watch. 

"Are  you  sure  you  won’t  come 
up  to  the  house,  John?  Ellen  will 
have  some  soup  for  us.” 

"No  thank  you,  William,  I’d 
like  to  stay  a  while  longer.” 

He  left  Doyle  standing  there, 
looking  down  the  empty  road  into 
the  heavy  mist  that  covered  all 
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that  lay  beyond.  The  city  is  quiet, 
he  thought,  as  he  walked  along  the 
quay.  The  driplets  of  rain  were 
not  splashing,  but  were  settling  in 
a  grey  mist  upon  the  river,  mak¬ 
ing  it  hazy  and  unreal.  It  had 
shone  silver  and  black  that  night, 
he  remembered.  He  had  stood  for 
a  long  time  by  the  rail,  watching 
the  black  water  and  wondering  if 
what  Farrell  had  said  were  true. 
When  he  had  gone  home,  he  had 
looked  at  his  image  in  the  mirror, 
still  wondering.  He  was  as  strong 
as  ever,  he  had  told  himself;  but 
that  night  he  had  seen  the  wrinkles 
and  the  sparse  grey  hair,  and  he 
knew  that  Farrell  was  right. 

Ellen  was  praying,  he  remem¬ 
bered.  She  did  not  greet  him  when 
he  came  in,  but  remained  on  her 


knees  before  the  plaster  statue  of 
the  Virgin.  It  was  after  she  had 
finished  the  rosary  that  she  stood 
up  and  looked  at  him. 

"Ned  took  a  gun,”  he  had  said. 
"He’s  going  to  fight”. 

She  cried  then,  and  afterwards 
they  had  knelt  together  and 
prayed. 

E  looked  at  the  river.  The 
mist  was  getting  heavier  and 
he  could  not  see  to  the  other 
side.  It  had  been  clearer  that  night, 
black  as  it  was.  He  quickened  his 
step,  eager  to  get  home  and  tell 
Ellen  the  news.  She  would  have 
some  hot  soup  for  him,  and  after¬ 
ward  they  would  talk  about  every¬ 
thing  that  had  happened.  But  first 
they  would  have  to  thank  Our 
Lady. 
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RAMAYAT’S  Bar  had  leather 
seats.  There  was  a  sign  by 
the  door  that  read,  "Seats 
Upholstered  in  Genuine  Leather 
— S.  Ramayat.”  It  was  one  flight 
down  in  a  stained  brownstone  and 
the  leather  was  cracked  with 
sweat. 

A  boy  with  a  college  ring  stood 
at  the  bar;  there  was  no  booth 
service.  He  wore  regulation  issue, 
though  his  button-down  collar 
was  extra  narrow. 

"A  manhattan  and  a  rye-and- 
ginger,  double.”  His  voice  was 
business-like  and  bored,  which 
meant  I’m  twenty-one,  so  it’s  le¬ 
gal,  and  please  treat  me  like  a 
regular. 

Ramayat  obliged  and  said, 
"That’s  your  fifth  round,  mister,” 
— he  stressed  the  'mister’ — "and 
I’d  take  it  easy  if  I  were  you.  You 
don’t  want  to  get  into  no  trouble, 
do  you?” 

"The  rye-and-ginger’s  for  her.” 
The  boy  underlined  the  pronoun 
with  an  eyebrow  and  a  twist  of  his 
thumb.  His  girl  sat  flushed  and 
still  in  the  booth.  She  tapped  one 
end  of  a  cigarette  on  the  back  of  . 
her  hand,  then  put  the  other  end 
in  her  mouth. 

"How’s  it  going?”  asked  Ra¬ 
mayat  blandly. 

"She’s  a  cinch.”  He  took  his 
drinks  to  his  table  and  sat  down. 
Ramayat’s  blandness  disappeared 
arid  returned. 

2. 

OST  of  the  leather  seats  had 
been  taken.  A  rusty  little 


man  with  bright  eyes  climbed 
awkwardly  onto  a  stool  and  placed 
both  hands  solidly  on  the  bar.  His 
two-day  stubble  had  begun  to 
show  white. 

"What’ll  it  be,  mister?” 

"I  only  got  thirty  cents.  Three 
beers.”  His  manner  was  confi¬ 
dential.  He  seemed  to  breathe  in 
as  he  spoke  and  he  finished  on  a 
sigh. 

"You  want  the  three  now?” 
asked  Ramayat. 

"No.”  The  little  man  was  de¬ 
liberate  about  it.  "I’ll  have  them 
one  at  a  time,  please.  Understand, 
I’m  in  no  hurry.”  This  was  a  foot¬ 
note. 

Ramayat  drew  him  a  beer  and 
said,  "I  never  seen  you  in  here  be¬ 
fore.  You  live  around  here?” 

"No,  but  my  wife  used  to  work 
some  of  the  theatres  around  here.” 

"Your  wife  an  actress?” 

"My  wife’s  dead.  Ten  years 
she’s  dead.  She  wasn’t  an  actress, 
no.”  The  little  man’s  face  bright¬ 
ened.  "Ever  hear  of  Elsie  Janis?” 

"Was  that  your  wife?”  asked 
Ramayat.  He  swept  a  damp  gray 
rag  across  the  bar. 

"No.  Elsie  Janis  was  a  big  star. 
She  did  a  lot  of  shows  in  this  town. 
Real  dramatic  actress,  she  was.”  It 
sounded  like  a  preface  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscence. 

"I  never  went  to  stage  plays,” 
said  Ramayat. 

"Well,  my  wife  was  wardrobe 
mistress  for  Elsie  Janis.” 

"Is  that  so?” 

"That’s  right.  For  every  one  of 
Elsie  Janis’  plays,  she  was  ward¬ 
robe  mistress.  Couldn’t  get  along 
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without  her,  that’s  what  Miss 
Janis  used  to  say.” 

"Miss  Janis  should  know,”  said 
Ramayat. 

"She  did,  she  certainly  did,” 
said  the  little  man.  His  voice  rose. 
"My  wife  was  a  wonderful  wom¬ 
an.  I  loved  my  wife.  Elsie  Janis 
loved  my  wife.  The  best  wardrobe 
mistress  she  ever  had,  that’s  what 
Elsie  Janis  always  said.” 

"Yes,”  said  Ramayat  softly. 

3 

NE  COUPLE  sat  quietly  in  a 
corner.  The  girl  was  not 
pretty,  but  her  face  had  a 
soft  angularity  that  often  passed 
for  beauty.  The  boy  listened  to 
her  with  monastic  intensity. 

"Look,  Denny,”  she  was  saying, 
"Ed  like  very  much  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  you,  but — ” 

"But  what?”  Denny  was  blond 
with  a  face  composed  in  sharp, 
regular  planes.  He  spoke  without 
passion.  "Look,  we’ve  known  each 
other  a  long  time.  We  get  along 
wonderfully,  we  like  the  same 
things,  we  have  pretty  much  the 
same  background,  and  —  well,  I 
love  you,  that’s  all.” 

"I  know,  Denny,”  and  she 
laughed,  "we  make  such  beautiful 
music  together.” 

"Cut  it  out,  will  you?  Em  se¬ 
rious.” 

"So  am  I,  Denny.  I  really  don’t 
know  how  to  explain  it,  except 
that  I  don’t  —  or  can’t  —  want 


you  or  anyone  or  anything  else 
badly  enough.  It  just  wouldn’t  be 
fair  for  me  to  marry  you.” 

"You’re  not  thinking  of  me,” 
he  said. 

"I  guess  I  just  don’t  know,  Den- 
ny- 

"The  only  one  you’re  thinking 
of  is  yourself,”  he  said.  "You  want 
me,  all  right,  but  with  no  strings 
attached.  Isn’t  that  right?” 

"But  what  am  I  supposed  to  do 
about  it,  Denny?”  She  placed  her 
hand  in  his.  He  withdrew  it,  put 
her  drink  in  her  hand,  wrapped 
her  fingers  around,  and  said, 

"Drink  up.” 

"So  what  do  I  do?  I  will  go  out 
'into  a  seasonless  world  where  I 
laugh,  but  not  all  of  my  laughter, 
and  weep,  but  not  all  of  my  tears.’ 
Some  Persian  said  that,  I  think.” 

"Then  he  knew  more  about  it 
than  I  do.” 

Ramayat  walked  from  behind 
the  bar  and  came  to  their  table. 

"Look,  kids,”  he  said,  "the  law 
says  I  have  to  stop  selling  liquor 
now.  My  wife  also  thinks  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  I  closed  up  now 
and  went  home.  So — ”  He  ges¬ 
tured  gracefully  toward  the  door. 

"Mr.  Ramayat,”  she  said,  "did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  Persian  poet 
who  wrote  terribly  sad  love 
poems?” 

"We  don’t  have  Persians  any¬ 
more,”  said  Ramayat,  "just  Ira¬ 
nians.  I  am  an  Iranian  and  Iranians 
don’t  write  sad  love  poems.  Good¬ 
night,  please.” 
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I  REMEMBER  I  REMEMBER  £  BY  JOHN 
McSWEENEY  @  The  cab  stopped.  The  man 
alighted. 

"Wait,”  he  said.  The  driver  nodded. 

This  was  absurd,  he  reasoned.  Soft  and  senti¬ 
mental.  No  one  even  knows  me  here  any  more. 
Besides,  I  haven’t  the  time,  I  have  to  be  in  New 
York  in  the  morning. 

A  weak  November  sun  shone  indifferently  on 
a  man  in  his  middle  forties.  He  was  perhaps  a  little 
shorter  and  slightly  balder  than  most;  his  eyes  had 
the  shrewdness  that  reflected  success.  His  walk  was 
dignified,  revealing  success.  But  his  hands  trembled. 

He  crossed  the  macadam  yard,  remembering 
when  it  had  been  gravel.  He  used  the  side  door. 
The  front  door  was  never  used  anyway,  except  for 
P.T.A.  nights  and  graduations.  It  was  cool  and 
quiet  inside.  The  ramps  were  still  there,  still  in  the 
same  red  and  black  tile.  Funny  how  he  had  never 
seen  them  in  another  school  —  factories,  and  even 
a  church,  but  never  in  a  school.  He  reached  the 
first  level.  This  had  been  the  first  grade.  He 
looked  in  to  where  a  nun  was  watering  some  ivy 
plants  that  lined  the  windows.  Her  back  was 
turned.  The  absurd  little  desks  were  hardly  the  size 
of  a  law  book.  The  blackboard’s  panel  was  still 
cracked.  Odd  that  he  remembered  that.  Frightful 
drawings  were  scrawled  across  the  bulletin  board 
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—  primitive  —  surrealism.  The 
chart  on  the  door  was  liberally 
sprinkled  with  gold  stars;  there 
was  a  pair  of  tiny  rubbers  gather¬ 
ing  dust  in  the  corner.  He  could 
vision  a  skinny  kid  with  a  runny 
nose  swearing  to  his  mother  that 
he  had  left  them  home. 

The  nun  turned. 

"Good  afternoon.  Can  I  help 
you?” 

"No,  I  .  .  .  I’m  just  looking.” 

He  felt  awkward,  foolish  even. 
Why  should  he  be  embarrassed — 
especially  by  a  woman  so  young? 
She  had  that  virginal  look  of  all 
first-grade  nuns.  Her  eyes  were 
grey  and  deep  and  incredibly  in¬ 
nocent.  He  wondered  if  she  were 
a  blonde;  her  eyelashes  were  a 
neutral  grey-tan.  He  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  stories  that  used  to  be 
whispered  how  all  nuns  had  crew 
cuts,  and  had  to  cut  their  hair 
themselves  because  no  barber 
could  give  a  nun  a  haircut.  He 
smiled.  Her  ring  was  new  and 
shiny.  Some  day  it  would  be  worn 
and  dull  and  sacred  and  embedded 
forever  in  the  flesh  of  her  finger. 

"Did  you  go  here  once?”  she 
[  asked. 

"Yes — Sister.”  The  'Sister’  came 
hard;  he  didn’t  know  why.  He 
felt  like  a  convert,  or  a  repentant 
sinner  returning  to  the  fold  after 
a  lifetime  of  sin.  The  nun  smiled. 

"Do  you  remember  whom  you 
had? — teacher  I  mean.” 

It  was  a  typical  question  to  ask 
every  alumnus,  high  school  or  on. 
What  difference  did  it  make  if 
she  knew  them  or  not?  He  couldn’t 


remember  clearly.  It  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

"Sister  Paul,  I  think,  and  Sister 
Mary,  no,  Sister  St.  Mary,  and  .  .  . 
Sister  Michael.” 

"Sister  Paul  and  Sister  St.  Mary 
I  don’t  know,  but  Sister  Michael 
died  when  I  was  a  novice.  You 
knew?” 

"No,  I  didn’t.  I—” 

He  turned  his  back.  How  could 
he  know?  Certainly  it  made  no 
difference.  Gone  to  their  reward. 
He  walked  across  the  corridor, 
taking  the  short  cut  through  the 
balcony  of  the  auditorium  to  the 
other  side  of  the  building.  Half 
way  across  he  paused.  There  were 
three  boys  on  the  stage  below,  re¬ 
citing  in  their  loud  emphatic  me¬ 
chanical  voices.  His  brow  fur¬ 
rowed.  O  yes — Christmas.  There 
w^as  always  a  play  with  the  parents 
composing  the  audience.  There 
was  an  oil  of  an  old  man  to  the 
left  of  the  stage.  He  was  dead,  too; 
he  supposed.  They  only  hang  up 
your  picture  when  you’re  dead. 
Then  they  say  you  are  a  fine  priest 
or  a  fine  worker  or  a  fine  scholar 
or  a  fine  something.  He  continued 
on  until  he  stood  just  outside  the 
door  of  Sister  Michael’s  classroom. 
An  aged  janitor  was  carelessly 
sweeping  up.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  man.  His  mind  was  suddenly 
haunted  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
boyhood,  and  they  were  strongly 
mixed  with  the  memory  of  a  dead 
nun.  He  remembered  his  first  day 
in  her  class.  He  had  been  scared. 
There  were  rumors  that  she  was  a 
tyrant,  but  he  had  liked  her  from 
the  very  beginning.  He  recalled 
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that  she  had  been  old  then,  or  so  it 
seemed.  Her  face  was  wrinkled 
and  tough,  but  kindly  and  warm. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  Irish,  or  may¬ 
be  Italian,  because  she  was  so  dark. 
Her  hands  were  rough  and  brown 
and  calloused  from  work,  yet  they 
had  prayed  well  and  often.  Like 
all  nuns,  she  had  worj 
rimmed  glasses  and  Jier  habit  was 
always  generously  spotted  with 
candle  wax  aHocliail^^ust^^nd 
her  eyes  —  windows,  warm  am 
kind.  They /flashed  with  afi^er  or 
sparked  with  happiness  or  •  soft¬ 
ened  in  sympathy,  all  in  al  foment. 
He  remembered  her  eycs\*When 
Jimmy  Nolan’s  father  diecL_He 
thought  /  of  the  tirrfe  when  she 
had  taken  him  into  the  coatroom 
and  slapped  hirrf  hard  across  the 
face.  He  had  /Cried.  He  tried  des¬ 
perately  toTemember  the  reason. 
He  coulmpt.  A  tyrant.  He  remem¬ 
bered  hefmost  because  she  had  in¬ 
stilled  in  hitm-a^desire  for  books 
and  reading.  She 
book  or  a  character  breathe  and 
talk  or  love  and  die.  He  would  al¬ 
ways  be  grateful  to  her  for  that. 

After  he  had  left  her  class,  he 
thought  of  her  seldom,  and  when 
he  moved  away,  even  less.  She 
used  to  write.  Even  after  college, 
her  letters  came.  They  had  been 
beautiful.  Cancer.  He  wondered 
if  she  knew.  She  had  wanted  des¬ 
perately  for  him  to  become  a 
priest.  She  had  been  wrong  there; 


he  never  could  have  become  a 
priest.  He  had  never  answered  her 
letters,  just  sent  her  Christmas 
cards  now  and  then.  When  she  had 
stopped  writing,  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
member.  Ten,  maybe  fifteen  years 
ago.  Now  she  was  dead.  He  wished 
he  had  answered  her  letters.  He 
tever  had  the  time.  She  had  no 
fatmily.  He  wondered  if  they  had 
let  hbr  teach  up  till  the  very  end, 
or  put\her  out  to  pasture.  She 
must  have  been  lonely.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  anyone  else  remembered 
her  still.  He\lit  a  cigarette. 

'Excuse  n^e,  sir.”  It  was  the 
janitor. 

\Certainly.”'' 

[e  stared  doWn  at  the  crum- 
pledvpieces  of  chkap  yellow  paper, 
at  th\  orange  peely,  badly  chewed 
pencils  a  tarnishdd  medal,  and 
two  thick  wads  of  ^pink  bubble¬ 
gum  atYhis  feet.  It  Vas  getting 
dark.  Hejiad  a  train  toycatch.  He 
left  the  biijlding  quickly\Outside, 
it  was  sndwing.  Not  Imrd,  but 
soft^ljght,  fluffy,  drifting,  pure 
snow.  The^c^bby  Jooked  weary. 

He  watchm^tne  cigarette  butt 
fly  from  his  hand  out  the  window 
of  the  cab,  bursting  into  an  orange 
swirling  shower  of  sparks  as  it  hit 
the  pavement.  The  snow  eddied 
around  the  butt  for  a  moment, 
then  it  grew  feeble  as  the  great 
white  flakes  hastened  to  bury  it. 
He  would  have  a  mass  said  for  her. 
But  he  would  never  return. 
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words  closing  in  the  throats  of  the  sea 


Beyond  the  molting  trees  and  wood  where  beetles 

bred  in  black 

And  rotten  bark,  where  scaly  lovers  woo  the  crippled  moon 
And  wish  and  swish  like  the  leaves; 

Beyond  the  crooked  sand  shouting  surf,  where  men 

look  back 

Then  look  again  and  stop  and  look  no  more  till  June, 

July,  or  August  relieves 

The  fisher’s  net  of  empty  pain  with  dry  and  bending 

bowls  of  weed ; 

Beyond  these  points  of  no  one  consequence,  there 

lies  the  sea. 

The  raging  endless  sea, 

Where  holy  love  is  loosely  latched  by  a  jelly-fish 

greed  or  need 

To  the  rootless  gardens  and  salted  reefs  of  mud. 

The  soul-shaped  sea 
That  ragged  man  should  be 
Revolves,  revolves  symbolwise  in  the  tongues  of 

saints  and  birds 

Because  words  plod  earthlike  before  a  carted  ocean’s  weight 
Full  and  full  of  sleep. 

Shall  I  wade  unharnessed  up  these  raging  armored  words 
That  slowly  writhe  under  the  wooden  waves  of  a 

savage  mate, 

A  mate  too  great  to  weep? 

Whenever  like  a  clown  I  rode  the  land-hungered  surf 
That  grumbled,  or  coughed  for  an  old  man,  or  hoarsely  sang 
Anthems  with  churchy  sigh, 
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Old  women  clicked  their  teeth  to  the  sun  and  stamped 

the  turf 

Because  they  had  no  sea  to  climb,  nor  moon  to  woo  and 

hang 

By  their  lips  from  the  windy  sky; 

And  when  I  swam  choir-washed,  swam  too  near  the 

breastless  shoals, 

Then  those  waiting  hens  clucked  slyly  louder  in  the 

river-hollowed 

Tombs  and  wombs  of  the  wood. 

Whenever  I  ploughed,  dragging  with  blinded  strokes  my 

cross-nailed  foals 

Through  living  trenches  of  the  years,  and  the  mist-moaned 

madness  followed 
Beneath,  behind  the  rood, 

Then  out  of  the  green  and  swollen  troughs,  out  of  the 

belly’s  dark 

And  deadened  deep  like  Jonah  from  a  three  cornered 

whale — 


•  "Let  us  pray.” 


"Agape! 
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Out  of  the  sea,  out  of  the  dead  and  buried  sea,  a  bark 
Rose  too  soon  from  its  lungless  chests  of  upmoaning  shale, 
Came  horns,  came  soft  the  bray, 

The  cries,  the  cries  of  soaking  coffined  souls. 

Out  of  the  arms, 

Out  of  the  horns  of  the  sea,  out  of  drowned  and 

shaggy  bloated 
Moons  that  laugh  to  scorn 

The  lurching,  curving,  passionate  wave,  which,  laughing 

as  she  calms 

The  wind,  murders  him  and  is  done  with  love,  dull-eyed 

he  floated 

Beyond  the  shadowed  morn. 

Oh!  In  sinking  then  on  my  shrouded  shoal  how  I  cried 

my  soul  down, 

Down,  endless  scraping  bottoms  of  the  widowed  sea, 

to  sleep, 

To  die  and  sleep  too  soon. 

— Jos.  M.  Curran 
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On  bis  election  as  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges, 
the  STYLUS  joins  with  another 
president  in  saluting  Father 
Maxwell,  our  generous  patron  and 
constant  friend.  In  the  multifar¬ 
ious  experiences  of  college  life  we 
shall  always  appreciate  his  solid 
strength. 

‘If  you  seek  his  monument,  look 
about  you.  ’ 

—  Terence  Dewsnap 
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A  SAILING 


The  door  of  the  King’s  Men 
opened  easily.  In  the  doorway  he 
paused  to  light  a  cigarette  and  to 
pull  the  collar  of  his  topcoat 
around  his  ears.  He  stuck  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  as  he  studied 
the  dark  November  sky. 

"It’s  going  to  rain  tonight,”  he 
said  to  himself.  "I  hope  I  can  make 
it  back  to  the  ship  before  the 
rain.”  He  began  to  walk  down 
Broadway  towards  the  docks.  Pa¬ 
pers  whirled  in  the  gutters,  and 
stop  lights  blinked  red  all  the  way 
down  the  street  like  channel  buoys 
as  you  come  into  the  harbor  from 
seaward.  Red  lights  returning,  he 


thought,  guiding  the  way  home — 
to  the  ship.  Just  sign  your  name  to 
enlistment  papers  and  have  a 
home.  Besides  that,  have  wonder¬ 
ful  places  to  go.  No  crying  kids, 
no  naggin’  wife;  just  a  clean  rack, 
good  chow  and  when  the  ship  is 
in,  plenty  of  liberty.  Like  Manila 
and  Tsingtao.  That  Tsingtao  was 
liberty  town,  by  God!  His  eyes 
brightened;  the  night  wasn’t  so 
cold  anymore.  He  smelled  the 
charcoal  fires  burning  and  the 
stink  of  open  sewage  ditches.  He 
heard  again  the  screaming  rick¬ 
shaw-drivers  and  the  weird  wail 
of  Chinese  music.  He  wished  the 
commies  weren’t  there  so  he  could 
go  back.  Did  it  change?  No,  a 
place  like  that  never  changes.  The 
signs  outside  the  bars  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  Russian  or  Chinese  now 
but  the  Gooks  are  still  the  same. 
That’s  one  good  thing  about 
Gooks:  they’re  never  troubled 
about  politics  or  patriotism.  They 
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by  Francis  C.  Clark 


know  guys  by  the  color  of  their 
money,  not  by  the  color  of  their 
uniforms. 

'‘Wish  the  Reds  would  get  the 
hell  out  of  there  so  I  could  go 
back,”  he  said.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  2:55.  The  boat  land¬ 
ing  was  just  down  the  street,  so  he 
hurried  a  little  faster  to  catch  the 
3:00  boat. 

But  he  missed  it. 

The  Chief  sat  on  the  bench  to 
wait  for  the  next  one.  Funny  how 
all  boat  landings  look  alike  no 
matter  where  you  go.  It’s  just  like 
somebody  planned  them  all, 
painted  them  all  the  same,  and 
then  stocked  them  with  the  same 
characters.  They  sure  collect  char¬ 
acters  for  the  3:30  boat.  The  bars 
close  and  all  the  driftwood  gets 
washed  ashore  right  here.  The  Red 
Blooded  American  'Youth ,  the 
hometown  papers  call  them.  They 
should  see  them  now,  falling  down, 
getting  sick,  sleeping  on  benches. 


What  would  they  say  then?  Ba¬ 
bies!  They  look  younger  every 
year.  Farmboys  who  never  saw  the 
sea  before,  hiding  behind  tall  rows 
of  corn.  The  future  respectable 
citizens  of  Cowtown,  U.S.A.  The 
Chief  looked  up  and  saw  the  mo¬ 
tor  launch  coming  in.  He  stood 
up,  squared  his  hat  and  put  his 
cigarette  out.  The  sailors  respect¬ 
fully  stood  back  so  that  he  could 
go,  down  the  gangway  first.  A 
drunk  yelled. 

"Hi  Chief  old  buddy.”  The 
Chief  gritted  his  teeth.  "Chief 
won’t  answer  me.  Chieftie’s  going 
back  to  his  ship  like  a  good  little 
boy.  Chieftie’s  going  back  to  his 
ship  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  An¬ 
chors  away,  Chiefie  old  buddy.” 
The  Chief  boarded  the  launch  and 
sat  in  the  stern.  He  watched  the 
channel  buoys  far  out  in  the  har¬ 
bor.  "I  wonder  if  the  Reds  will 
ever  go  home,”  he  said  thought¬ 
fully. 
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IT  WAS  night:  the  ugly,  dense, 
constricting  night  of  the  city. 
The  rain  sluiced  down  through 
the  dark,  and  the  asphalt  glittered 
coldly  under  the  arc  lights.  He 
heard  the  music  of  rain  as  water 
trickled  along  gutters  and  gurgled 
down  drains.  Through  the  wet 
and  the  darkness  the  red  neon 
sign  of  the  bar  shone  luridly  and 
comfortlessly,  an  advertisement 
out  of  Dante.  He  walked  in.  Cig¬ 
arette  smpke  danced  to  the  clink 
of  glasses  and  the  shouts  of  drunks 
and  the  muttered  conversations. 
The  juke  box  glowed  on  its  pedes¬ 


tal,  a  many-colored  electric  god  in 
a  dark,  unholy  temple.  He  slouch¬ 
ed  down  into  one  of  the  hard 
wooden  booths.  An  empty  glass 
sat  on  the  table,  surrounded  by  a 
pool  of  moisture,  and  he  watched 
his  hand  trace  designs  on  the 
table’s  surface.  In  the  glass  he  saw 
a  caricature  of  Paul  Decca — him¬ 
self  —  hard  grey  eyes,  bony  red 
face,  hair  dripping  with  rain, 
scarred  leather  jacket. 

"Waitress,  a  bottle  of  Bud,”  he 
yelled  over  the  throb  of  the  juke 
box  and  the  bellows  of  a  tipsy 
paratrooper.  The  beer  came,  al- 


ready  opened.  The  waitress  set  the 
tray  down  and  wiped  the  table 
with  a  dirty  rag. 

"Here  you  are,”  she  said,  smil¬ 
ing  a  weary  waitress  smile. 

"Thanks,”  Paul  whispered,  not 
looking  up.  He  thoughtfully 
poured  himself  a  glass,  his  hands 
shaking  a  little,  so  that  he  slopped 
it.  The  liquid  was  tart  on  his 
tongue.  He  didn’t  particularly 
care  for  it.  But  this  was  the  only 
thing  you  could  do  nights  in  a 
strange  town.  Drink  and  make 
out  with  painted  girls  who  only 
liked  you  when  you  drank;  and 
wipe  out  today  and  tomorrow  and 
yesterday.  Wipe  them  clean,  like 
the  waitress  did  the  table.  But  the 
cloth  was  dirty. 

He  sipped  his  beer.  The  rain 
came  down  and  drove  against  the 
window,  filling  out  the  lulls  in 
the  clatter  and  music,  reminding 
him  of  nights  in  Washington. 
Waitresses,  black  and  white  mag¬ 
pies,  flitted  back  and  forth 
through  the  murk.  Some  of  the 
customers  were  dancing  with 
girls  on  the  tiny  floor. 

"Waitress,  give  me  another 
Bud.” 

The  records  in  the  jukebox 
shifted  again.  The  tightly  locked 
couples  altered  their  step. 

Gon-na  take  a  sen-ti-men-tal 
journey  .  .  . 

Gon-na  take — 

Home.  The  quiet  house  in 
Chevy  Chase  and  the  corner  drug¬ 
store  and  the  big  grey  dome  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  little  blue 
dragonflies  around  the  reflecting 


pool  on  the  Mall  and  Jane  and 
things. 

That  was  before  that  night  he 
and  the  other  two  had  gone  to  the 
liquor  store  and  he  had  told  them 
they  were  fools  to  try  it  but  they 
wouldn’t  listen  and  the  old  pro¬ 
prietor  didn’t  scare  but  went  for 
the  phone,  and  then  there  had 
been  a  struggle  and  the  gun  went 
off  and  God!  he  didn’t  mean  to 
shoot  but  the  old  guy  was  lying 
there  all  white  with  his  face  like 
a  wax  dummy  or  something  in  a 
casket  with  flowers,  and  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Police  car  coming, 
brown  and  black  in  the  glare  of 
their  headlights,  followed  by 
shooting  and  screaming  and  sirens. 
He  had  barely  escaped  by  taking 
the  Trail  ways  bus  north.  And  now 
there  was  nothing.  No  home.  Just 
work  in  the  mills  by  day,  and 
drink  nights.  Twenty-two  years 
old  and  a  crinkled  life  stretching 
before  you  like  an  infinite  length 
of  tinfoil. 


HOMECOMING 


by 

Jack  Finnegan 
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Another  drink  of  beer.  Why 
didn’t  the  music  stop?  Home — a 
cell  if  he  went  back.  If  he  went 
back  it  would  be  in  either  hand¬ 
cuffs  or  a  box.  He  wondered  if 
he’d  ever  see  his  family  again,  or 
Jane. 

There  were  tears  in  back  of  his 
eyes  and  something  swelled  up  in¬ 
side  him.  He  guessed  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  drunk. 

"  Ah,  my  friend.”  A  meaty  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  He  swung  around 
to  see  Porpy  the  proprietor:  tall, 
barrel-like,  dripping  greasy  sweat 
in  the  folds  of  his  brown  chins. 

"Hello  Porpy.” 

"How  you  doing?  You  getting 
to  be  regular  customer  here.” 

"I’m  okay,  I  guess.” 

"How  many  bottles  you  put 
down  tonight?  Five,  six?” 

"About  that,  maybe.  I  don’t 
remember.” 

"Well,  don’t  get  plastered,  boy. 
Don’t  do  young  men  to  get  drunk. 
Look  at  me.  Twenty  years  of 
drinking  my  own  beer  and  look 
how  I  am  now.”  He  chuckled 
overly  loud.  "Have  some  pizza. 
No  good  just  to  sit  and  drink. 
Then  dance  with  the  girls.  Pretty 
girls.  Obliging.  Maybe  they  get 
you  to  give  them  money.  Enjoy 
yourself.” 

"No,  not  tonight,  Porpy.  I 
don’t  feel  too  good.” 

"Alright  boy,  I  see  you  later. 
Tomorrow  night?” 

Fat  pig-man.  He  hoped  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  talk  to  any  one 
else  that  night.  He  wouldn’t  dance 
with  the  girls.  He  could  still  re¬ 


member  the  last  time  he  saw  Jane, 
down  at  the  armory  dance  in 
Maryland.  She  had  been  wearing 
a  long  white  dress,  and  her  golden 
hair  fell  softly  over  her  bare 
shoulders,  and  in  her  eyes — silver. 

"Another  bottle  of  Bud.” 

T  ONE  O’CLOCK  a  fat, 
wrinkled  old  cop  in  a  shab¬ 
by  uniform  came  in  to  see 
that  the  cafe  was  closed.  Paul 
carefully  got  to  his  feet  and  walk¬ 
ed  unsteadily  to  the  door  and  down 
the  slick,  slippery  steps.  The  rain 
still  danced  in  the  streets.  He 
hunched  his  shoulders,  pulled  up 
the  collar  of  his  jacket  and  began 
to  walk  to  his  boarding  house, 
three  blocks  away. 

The  street  lamps  were  dull 
through  the  mistiness.  His  wet 
shoes  squished  on  the  pavement. 
Have  to  get  them  soled  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow  —  another  day  of 
drudgery  in  the  mill. 

Ta ,  te-ta. 

Juke  box  trivia  mixed  in  his 
mind  with  the  rain.  The  air  was 
beginning  to  sober  him.  It  was 
quiet  walking  through  the  lone¬ 
ly  streets.  Quiet  and  lonely. 

E  ROUNDED  the  corner  of 
his  street.  The  boarding 
house,  tall,  wooden,  ark-like 
loomed  out  of  the  dark.  It  had  a 
very  steep  flight  of  stairs.  He  put 
one  hand  on  the  banister,  swaying 
a  little.  One  at  a  time. 

The  two  men  walked  up  to 
him  from  behind:  heavy,  beefy 
men  in  overcoats.  They  must  have 
been  waiting  for  him. 
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"Your  name  Paul  Decca?” 

"Why,  yes  .  .  ” 

"Police.  We  have  a  murder 
warrant  out  for  you  from  the 
State  of  Maryland.” 

"There  was  a  sick  feeling  in 
him,  a  terrible  horror  in  his  belly, 
and  he  wanted  to  scream,  to  run, 
to  claw  out  and  break  away  for 
they’d  never  catch  him.  Oh  God, 
they  couldn’t  catch  him  and  he 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  jail.  He  stood 
there.  The  silver  badge  in  the  cop’s 
hand  flashed  like  an  evil  talisman, 
ugly  in  the  dim  light. 

"Y-you’ve  the  wrong  man,  you 
.  .  .”  The  protests  babbled  from 
his  lips. 

"We’ll  find  out  about  that 


when  we  get  down  to  headquar- 

yy 

ters. 

"No!  you  can’t.” 

"Quiet,  or  I’ll  smash  your  teeth 
in,”  said  the  cop  matter-of-factly. 

Decca  stood  silent  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  as  they  put  the  handcuffs 
on  him.  He  stared  blankly  for  the 
last  time  at  the  rain-swept  streets 
of  the  town. 

"Into  the  car.”  One  of  the 
plainclothesmen  shoved  him 
roughly.  He  stumbled  over  to  the 
black  Ford.  He  stood  there  for  a 
moment  with  the  rain  on  his  head 
and  the  steel  on  his  hands.  Then 
he  sagged  brokenly  on  the  back 
seat,  while  the  rain  came  down 
like  a  shroud. 
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MARCH 


The  world  will  wreck  again,  I  knew  as  much 
In  autumn  at  the  bottom  of  the  year 
When  underbrush  lay  burning  in  a  ditch, 

My  eyes;  now  fated  mongst  white  hills  I  hear 
The  millrace  laughter  over,  resurrect, 

Nor  let  my  own  republic  buy  the  doom: 

Senses,  we’d  last  not  one  such  insurrect 
Of  heart,  we’d  best  make  songs  and  be  immune 
Before  the  thrush  blood  pale  and  push  apart 
In  sweet  white  syrup  ooze  on  pear-tree  farms 
And  in  the  pear  suppression  of  the  heart, 

Let  all  the  world  be  perilous!  put  together 
With  March  wind,  height  in  shiny  winter  weather, 
Brilliance,  now,  and  wreckage  of  my  arms. 


— Luman  Drake 
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HE  oral  book  reports  were 
moving  along  smoothly  and 
very  satisfactorily  and  all  the 
students  of  English  II  were  ac¬ 
tually  quiet  and  interested.  At 
the  front  of  the  room  and  off  to 
the  left  stood  the  teacher,  John 
Flynn,  his  mind  far  distant  from 
the  reports.  Every  few  minutes  he 
would  look  towards  the  nearest 
window  as  if  he  were  waiting  for 
something  to  happen.  Many  of  the 
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students  knew  what  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about,  but  few  saw  the  slight 
movements  of  his  fingers  in  his 
suit  coat  pocket.  Few  of  them 
knew  that  then,  and  for  many 
days  before,  he  had  been  saying 
his  Rosary  continually.  Johnny’s 
first  child,  his  only  child,  had  been 
kept  in  the  hospital  two  weeks.  It 
showed  on  his  face,  in  his  activity, 
in  his  work. 

Every  time  he  turned  around 
the  new  born  baby  seemed  to  be 
getting  better,  and  then  she  would 
get  worse.  Last  night  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  had  been  the  worst  so  far. 
She  had  taken  a  very  bad  turn,  and 
his  wife  Mary  had  ceased  to  vi¬ 
brate  with  the  changes;  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  pitiful  torment, 
turning  in  her  sleep  at  night,  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  the  baby,  clutching 
John  to  her  in  desperate  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Fler  hope  had  dwindled 
to  fear. 

He  did  not  understand  the  pain 
that  wracked  the  little  body  of  his 
daughter;  he  did  not  know  if  she 
was  at  all  conscious  of  her  pain. 
But  he  did  understand  the  agony 
of  his  wife.  The  color  had  left  her 
face  and  had  brought  on  the  pale¬ 
ness  that  fixed  her  features.  Her 
movements  about  the  house  were 
trapped  and  trailed  by  her  grow¬ 
ing  anxiety,  throwing  her  into  a 
distant  moodiness.  Dust  gathered 
slowly  in  the  far  corners  of  each 
room,  the  polished  gleam  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  kitchen  linoleum 
as  the  tools  of  home  lay  idle. 

He  had  tried  to  talk  to  her  about 
their  child.  He  had  tried  to  con¬ 
sole  her  about  the  baby’s  destiny, 


but  she  had  not  come  to  him  as  he 
had  wanted.  She  could  not  think 
of  ashes.  He  had  seen  so  many  die 
in  the  war;  and  she  had  been  un¬ 
exposed  to  it.  How  could  he  be 
sure  of  another  world?  She  wanted 
to  know.  How  could  he  even  talk 
about  it?  How  could  they  go  on? 

As  he  sat  in  the  classroom  he 
thought  back  to  their  marriage 
ceremony.  She  had  looked  so  pret¬ 
ty,  and  she  had  been  so  proud  of 
him.  He  had  almost  convinced  her 
that  his  way  was  the  only  way.  She 
had  agreed  to  be  married  by  the 
priest  in  his  church,  but  had  put 
off  her  conversion  till  later. 

He  was  deep  in  his  thoughts 
when  the  door  to  the  room  opened 
and  the  headmaster  walked  in, 
looking  at  the  floor  as  he  crossed 
the  room  to  where  Johnny  stood. 
The  beads  broke  in  his  pocket. 

'Til  take  the  class  for  you, 
John.  The  doctor  is  on  the  phone. 
My  office.  I  hope  it’s  not  bad 
news.” 

He  crossed  the  room  without 
saying  anything  to  the  headmaster. 
The  hall  was  miles  long  to  the  of¬ 
fice.  He  was  afraid.  He  stumbled 
once  and  put  his  hand  out  to  the 
wall  for  support.  The  beads  were 
like  the  rifle  butt  that  a  line  doc¬ 
tor  had  put  into  his  hands  to  ease 
the  pain  as  his  leg,  broken  by  a 
shrapnel  blast,  was  reset.  He  tore 
them  into  pieces,  The  Agony  in 
the  Garden,  The  Scourging  at  the 
Pillar  .  .  . 

"Yes,”  he  said  as  he  spoke  into 
the  mouthpiece.  He  sat  down  as 
he  listened.  His  breath  went  first 
and  he  felt  all  his  old  pains.  Then 
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the  pains  disappeared  and  the  re¬ 
lief  came.  She  would  not  hurt  any¬ 
more.  She  was  with  God. 

Mary  broke  down  completely. 
He  knew  it  would  be  this  way. 
Hadn’t  she  felt  the  birth  pains; 
wouldn’t  she  feel  the  pains  of 
death? 

"She’s  with  God,  Mary.  She’s 
with  God.”  The  strength  came  to 
him  as  he  talked,  his  arm  about 
her  shoulders,  their  faces  close  to¬ 
gether.  Her  tears  burning  his  face. 
"She’s  never  known  evil  or  any¬ 
thing  bad.  She  suffered  here  and 
she  will  be  with  Him  there.  Our 
little  girl  is  an  angel  of  God.”  He 
talked  on  for  hours  huddled  close 
to  her,  trying  to  stop  the  tears. 

FOR  days  he  talked  to  her,  re¬ 
building  their  shattered 
world.  He  shared  Mary’s 
pains,  but  felt  relief  for  the  baby. 
Each  afternoon  he  hurried  home 
from  school,  the  little  Plymouth 
climbing  the  hill  to  the  house  in 
labored  grunts.  His  feet  on  the 


steps,  the  turn  of  the  knob,  the 
quiet. 

Slowly,  day  by  day,  the  color 
came  back  to  her  face.  The  dust 
disappeared  from  the  corners;  the 
linoleum  sparkled  under  its  new 
coat  of  polish.  She  lost  herself  in 
her  work.  But  John  knew  she  was 
always  thinking.  He  hardly  smiled 
anymore  —  wondering  about  her 
thoughts. 

Then  one  night  she  turned  to 
him  as  he  lay  beside  her.  "Can  she 
see  everything,  Johnny?  Can  she 
see  God?” 

"Yes,  she  can,”  he  said  as  his 
arm  tightened  around  her.  He 
waited. 

"She’s  really  happy  then,  isn’t 
she? 

"More  than  happy,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

"I’m  glad,  Johnny.  I’m  glad.  I’d 
like  ...  I’d  like  to  have  another 
little  angel.” 

His  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
were  silent. 
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TIDE 

Thirty-two  minutes  east  by  steamer  from  Portland ,  Maine ,  is  the 
two  and  three-quarters  square  miles  of  rocky  sand ,  and  evergreen  called 
Great  Diamond  Island.  The  only  wildlife  of  the  island  are  the  gulls 
and  at  night ,  the  whippoorwills.  There  is  a  small  summer  colony: 
tourist  who  can  never  quite  capture  the  British  manners  and  stilted 
talk  of  the  natives.  Great  Diamond  is  situated  in  shoal  waters  and  vast 
tides  twice  a  day  change  the  island’s  shape. 

ROWS  of  patch-ribbed  clouds  sat  low  on  the  eastern  waterline.  They 
filled  the  empty  hours  from  dawn  to  sunrise,  waiting  for  the  first 
full  burst  of  morning  before  they  slipped  behind  the  onrushing 
daylight  to  the  free  and  wind- tossed  glances  of  the  cold  Atlantic. 

To  old  Erndale  Gair  they  were  ships  pointing  up  into  the  wind, 
riding  out  a  storm.  "Good/’  he  said  aloud  as  they  pinkened  with  the 
first  flush  of  the  sun,  "no  weather  for  the  morning  anyway.” 

He  stood  alone  on  the  pebbled  shore  of  Big  Diamond  Island,  a  big 
man  in  a  navy  pea-coat  and  captain’s  hat,  alone  save  for  the  shrill  cry  of 
gulls,  cat-calling  through  the  stillness  of  the  September  sky.  Erndale 
Gair  had  seen  sunrise  follow  dawn  for  most  of  his  eighty-two  years, 
yet  every  sun  came  up  differently. 

Erndale  Gair,  called  Captain  although  he  had  never  been  one,  stood 
six  feet  and  wore  a  half  cap  of  white  hair.  Many  years  of  white  beard 
flowed  onto  his  deep  chest;  his  strong  forearms,  thick  wrists,  and  large, 
wide-palmed  hands  belonged  to  a  man  twenty  years  his  junior.  Age 
showed  itself  only  in  so  few  things:  in  his  shrivelled  jowls,  and  blue- 
tinged  legs. 

He  had  been  up  and  out  well  before  dawn.  For  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  he  had  never  slept  more  than  four  hours  at  a  time.  He  had 
little  left  now  —  just  the  long  walks  at  daybreak  and  the  row  out  with 
the  garbage  at  high  tide.  These  and  his  three  meals,  and  a  glass  of  port 
in  the  evening  were  his  life.  He  knew  man  was  built  on  habit,  and 
growing  old  wisely  meant  looking  ahead  to  something,  and  not  just 
back.  His  life  was  a  ritual,  but  it  would  be  over  soon.  The  lines  of 
the  poem  ran  through  his  mind : 

"If  I  live  my  act  of  greatness 
Before  I  come  to  die.” 
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“The  time  is  short/’  he  said 
aloud,  “my  great  act  must  come 
soon.” 

The  full  color  of  the  morning 
sun  lit  the  entire  sky,  even  to  the 
buildings  of  Portland,  eleven  miles 
to  the  west.  He  turned  and  started 
walking  back  down  the  beach.  He 
saw  the  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  house  chimney.  Fanny  had 
breakfast  ready.  He’d  better  hur¬ 
ry. 

THE  early  morning  sun,  filter¬ 
ing  through  the  chintz  cur¬ 
tains  on  the  kitchen’s  east 
window,  counter-patterned  the 
red  and  white  checks  of  the  table 
cloth.  They  rarely  talked  when 
they  ate,  but  this  morning  Ern- 
dale  spoke  of  the  son. 

“He  would  have  been  a  great 
man,  Fanny,”  he  said.  “He  would 
have  made  us  proud  of  him  in  some 
way.”  He  coughed  and  laid  his 
fork  on  the  china  plate.  “I  know 
he  would  have  made  us  proud  of 
him.” 

Fanny  Gair  spoke  softly  and  her 
voice,  as  her  eyes,  was  younger 
than  her  husband’s.  “Edward  was 
young  to  go,  Gair,  but  it  was  the 
way  the  Lord  wanted  it.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  he  said 
quickly,  “I  didn’t  mean  it  just 
that  way.”  He  paused.  “Fanny,” 
he  said  slowly,  “I  thought  about 
the  poem  again  this  morning.” 

Fanny  got  up  to  remove  the 
breakfast  dishes.  She  lifted  Ern- 
dale’s  plate  and  set  it  on  the  table 
next  the  sink.  “Do  you  mean  the 
act  of  greatness,  Gair?” 

“Yes,  Fanny,  the  act  of  great¬ 
ness,  and  I  thought  that  maybe 


that  time  out  tuna  fishing  when  I 
saved  Edward  was  great  enough. 
But  he  died  so  soon  afterwards, 
that  it  seems  it  really  wasn’t  im¬ 
portant  enough.  Fanny,  I’m  get¬ 
ting  awfully  close  to  dying  and  I 
think  my  great  act  must  be  behind 
me.  Unless,  of  course  .  .  .”  He 
didn’t  want  to  finish. 

Fanny  knew  the  shades  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  Erndale’s  voice.  She  heard 
disappointment  now. 

“I  think  perhaps  it  was,  Gair. 
I  think  your  saving  the  boy’s  life 
was  a  really  big  thing.  I  think  too, 
the  way  you  did  it  was  what  made 
it  important.” 

Erndale  thought  back  to  that 
summer  afternoon  in  nineteen 
twenty-one.  He  stood  again  on 
the  iron-railed  tuna  stand,  out 
over  the  prow  of  the  thirty-seven 
foot  boat.  The  sea,  clear  and  green, 
almost  calm;  the  sky  a  cloudless 
blue;  the  sun  dancing  on  the 
gentle  peaks  of  the  waters. 

He  stood  with  the  iron  harpoon 
on  his  shoulder  pointed  out,  ready 
to  dash  it  into  a  shining,  white- 
fleshed  tuna.  As  he  stood  he  talked 
to  the  other  men  and  to  his  thir¬ 
teen  year  old  son,  who  stood  near 
the  wheel,  feeling  proud  and  smart 
on  his  first  trip  outside  for  the  big 
fish. 

Then  the  great  white-bottomed 
tuna  rolling  beneath  the  stand,  the 
gush  of  blood  as  the  iron  drove 
through  the  glistening  belly.  His 
triumphant  “A  strike!”  Then  the 
boy  running  forward  from  the 
wheel,  crossing  between  the  coil- 
box  and  the  stand,  catching  his 
foot  on  the  harpoon  line,  falling. 
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The  great  fish  sounding  in  his 
swirling  sea  of  red,  the  shriek  of 
the  boy  as  he  shot  forward  hope¬ 
lessly  caught  in  the  flying  coil. 
And  then  Erndale  diving  into  the 
bloody  sea,  his  right  hand  gripped 
about  his  knife,  the  left  being  torn 
and  ripped  as  it  closed  on  the  spin¬ 
ning  line  ten  feet  ahead  of  his 
son’s  body.  The  sea  water  driving 
into  his  nostrils  and  lungs  as  plum¬ 
meting  with  the  fish,  he  laid  the 
blade  across  the  line.  Then  the  re¬ 
lief  that  engulfed  him  as  strong 
arms  pulled  him  into  the  boat,  his 
gnarled  fingers  clutching  his  un¬ 
conscious  son’s  bleeding  body. 

He  sighed.  "Fanny,  you’d  think 
that  if  saving  the  boy  was  the 
'act,’  he  would  have  lived  longer 
than  five  years.  If  it  had  been  that 
big,  the  sea  wouldn’t  have  taken 
him  so  soon  afterwards.  He  was  a 
clever  boy;  he  would  have  made 
a  captain  someday.” 

Erndale  filled  the  tar-stained 
bowl  of  his  pipe  and  drew  the 
match  flame  through  the  tobac¬ 
co.  He  watched  the  scented  fumes 
as  they  coiled  and  twisted  towards 
the  ceiling.  Fanny  washed  and 
dried  the  dishes  and  set  them  in 
their  places  on  the  shelf.  When  she 
was  through  she  brought  her  knit¬ 
ting  from  the  bedroom  and  sat  in 
the  rocker  next  to  Erndale. 

They  sat  a  long  time  before 
they  began  to  talk  again.  Then 
they  talked  of  their  early  days,  of 
his  trips  to  sea,  about  Edward  as 
a  boy,  about  the  people  they  knew, 
then  and  now.  They  talked  of  the 
Keoughs,  of  the  father  and  two 
sons  who  drowned  seven  years  be¬ 


fore  at  sea,  of  the  woman  who  was 
left  with  a  six  year  old  son,  Harold, 
who  grew  up  hating  the  sea  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  bitterness, 
and  now  at  thirteen  refused  to 
venture  out  on  it. 

"Young  Harold  has  been  around 
to  see  you  a  lot  lately,  hasn’t  he 
Gair?”  Fanny  spoke  with  concern. 

"Why  yes,  he  has,”  he  answered, 
"he’s  been  coming  over  to  my 
punt  when  I  come  in  from  taking 
out  the  garbage.  He  seems  as  if 
maybe  he  wants  to  get  to  know 
the  sea;  but  he  still  hates  it,  Fan¬ 
ny,  and  it’s  hard  to  root  out 
hatred.” 

They  talked  on  about  other 
things,  mostly  about  their  earlier 
days,  and  in  everything  they  said 
there  ran  the  undercurrent  of 
their  love  for  each  other  and  for 
the  sea.  Then  it  was  time  for  the 
next  step  in  the  ritual. 

Erndale  carried  the  garbage  out 
of  the  house  and  started  across  the 
beach  to  his  punt.  Before  he  had 
walked  too  far  he  stopped  short 
and  said  aloud,  "Confound  it, 
Erndale,  you  missed  the  tide.” 

He  saw  his  punt  sitting  tilted 
about  ten  feet  from  the  receding 
waters.  He  had  always  planned 
his  short  trips  at  high  tide  so  that 
he  could  go  out  and  come  back 
before  the  tide  changed.  In  this 
way  he  was  able  to  beach  his  punt 
without  using  rollers;  he  merely 
dropped  an  anchor  out  when  he 
had  driven  the  punt  up  on  shore. 
As  he  was  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
island,  there  was  no  problem  of 
waves. 

"The  whole  world  could  go  on 
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a  regular  picnic  while  you  sit  and 
talk,”  he  said  to  himself  and  shook 
his  head. 

The  boy,  Harold  Keough,  was 
standing  beside  the  beached  punt. 
He  raised  his  eyes  in  salute  to  Ern- 
dale  as  the  old  man  came  up.  "You 
missed  the  tide,  sir?” 

"Yes,  Harold,”  Erndale  said, 
"I’m  afraid  the  tides  won’t  wait 
even  for  an  old  man  like  me.  But 
it’s  only  just.  This  is  the  sea’s  way 
of  telling  me  I  talk  too  much.  You 
won’t  find  anyone,  no  matter 
where  you  look,  that  can  come  up 
to  the  sea  for  being  just,  Harold. 
It’s  the  same  for  you,  the  same  for 
me.  It’s  an  almighty  flood  of  jus¬ 
tice,  boy,  and  it  belongs  to  every 
man.” 

"Captain,  sir,”  the  boy  said, 
"you  left  the  sea  when  your  boy 
was  lost,  didn’t  you?” 

The  noon  sun  was  a  downpour 
of  warmth  that  splattered  on  the 
old  man’s  half  bald  head  and 
trickled  over  his  face,  weaving  its 
way  through  his  beard  of  matted 
white,  soaking  everything  with  its 
gentle  touch. 

He  thought  before  he  answered. 
Then  he  told  of  the  first  long, 
hard  years  after  the  boy  died  when 
he  had  stayed  on  as  an  officer  and 
cursed  every  roll  of  the  monster 
that  had  consumed  the  fruit  of  his 
and  Fanny’s  love.  He  had  hated 


the  sea  as  deeply  as  a  human  could 
hate,  but  in  some  way  he  forgave. 
He  could  never  forget,  but  he  for¬ 
gave.  When  he  retired  from  the 
open  sea  in  nineteen  thirty-seven 
to  take  up  lobstering,  he  had  a 
deep  and  mature  love  for  his  great 
Mother  of  many  moods.  Right  up 
until  a  year  ago  he  had  hauled  his 
stringers  of  traps,  rowing  around 
the  island  in  his  punt.  And  now — 

"Now  I’m  a  hanged  garbage 
scow,  Harold,”  he  chuckled. 

The  boy  turned  his  face  up  into 
the  old  man’s.  "I’m  afraid  of  it, 
sir,”  he  said,  "I’m  afraid  it’ll  take 
me  the  way  it  took  my  father  and 
brothers.” 

"You  never  knew  your  father, 
Harold,”  Erndale  said.  "You 
never  knew  how  dearly  he  loved 
this  Mother,  the  sea,  how  much 
he  .  .  .’’He  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  boy. 

"Boy,  a  long  time  ago  a  man 
came  over  from  Portland  to  sell 
your  father  a  cemetery  lot.  Do 
you  know  what  your  father  did? 
He  pointed  out  to  sea,  like  this, 
and  told  the  man  when  he  rested 
it  would  be  out  there.” 

The  boy  turned  to  face  the  re¬ 
ceding  sea.  He  watched  the  lazy 
gulls  spiraling  downward  in  the 
noonday  sun.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  firmly. 

"Captain  Gair,”  he  said,  "I 
should  very  much  like  to  row 
your  garbage  out  for  you.  Is  it  all 
right  to  push  your  punt  into  the 
water?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
"Too  heavy  for  a  boy,  Harold,” 
he  said.  Disappointment  moisten- 
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ed  the  boy’s  eyes  and  Erndale 
added,  "But  I  guess  a  couple  of 
men  could  swing  it.” 

The  water  was  down  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  punt  now 
and  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  old 
man  and  the  boy  to  push  the 
heavy,  flat-bottomed  boat  into  the 
water.  Old,  soft  muscles  com¬ 
plained  at  the  effort.  And  he  felt 
deep  pains  inside  his  body  when 
they  finished  the  pushing.  He  sat 
down  on  a  rock  and  rested  as  the 
boy  took  the  punt  out  and  brought 
it  back.  The  September  sun  was  a 
comfort. 

FANNY  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  her  hus¬ 
band  when  he  came  home  a 
half  hour  later. 

"I  think  I’ll  rest  a  while  before 
dinner,  Fanny,”  he  said,  "I  feel 
awfully  tired.” 


"Yes,  Gair,”  she  said,  "sleep  for 
a  while.” 

He  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
shut  the  door.  He  took  off  his 
boots  and  eased  himself  down  on 
the  bed  where  long  ago  Fanny  had 
ushered  young  Edward  into  the 
world. 

His  eyes  clouded.  He  formed 
the  words  of  the  poem  with  his 
lips:  If  1  live  my  act  of  greatness. 
It  must  have  been  the  boy,  it  must 
have  been  saving  Edward,  but  why 
so  soon,  so  young,  did  he  die  If  I 
live  my  act  of  greatness  before ,  so 
soon,  but  it  must  have  been,  live 
my  act ,  so  Fanny  thought,  but 
why  .  .  . 

The  night  tide  breaks  fast  on 
the  pebbled  shore  and  races  past 
the  man,  leaving  black  swirling 
pools  eddying  about  his  feet.  There 
is  no  surf  and  the  wind  is  still  and 
the  whippoorwills  tonight  are  si¬ 
lent. 

— George  M.  Bernier,  Jr. 
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CHARLES  DONAGH  MAGINNIS 


Agere  sequitur  esse.  Charles  Maginnis  called  Gothic 
a  'literature  of  stone.’  Here  on  the  Heights  in  six  monu¬ 
mental  tablets  of  stone  we  have  richly  inscribed  the  un¬ 
worded  history  of  the  western  world,  and  —  to  get  to 
the  esse  —  we  can  see  subtly  integrated  in  the  stone  the 
personality  of  its  architect. 

Maginnis  carried  here  from  Ireland  an  awareness  of 
the  value  of  western  culture.  He  insisted  that  art  should 
steep  itself  in  the  stately  strength  of  our  Christian 
heritage.  And  when  the  challenge  came  to  practice  his 
preaching,  he  accepted  an  architectural  career.  With 
the  eager  stones  of  a  new  land  he  recreated  the  true 
Gothic  of  the  churches  of  medieval  France,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

But  also  from  Ireland  he  brought  a  feeling  of  the 
gaiety  of  simple  man.  For  him  to  speak  was  to  inspire 
his  listeners  with  the  laughter  of  the  fay.  And  when  he 
built,  he  instilled  a  similar  warmth  into  his  creation. 
Though  the  Gothic  spires  would  point  in  dignity  to 
heaven,  and  though  the  Gestalt  view  of  the  College  and 
campus  would  be  one  of  solidity,  in  the  niches  and 
corners  symbolic  grotesques,  simple  in  their  humor, 
would  peer  out  laughingly  at  cloud-bound  under¬ 
graduates. 


— T.  D. 
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SONG 


Spring  come  and  I  shall  go 
After  the  sunder  of  snow 
To  Newport,  edge  of  land, 
Where  white  gulls,  understand, 

Impervious  things 
In  holding  there 
Dipped  lengths  of  wings 
Dug  in  against  air, 

Surmount  a  world 
Which,  piteous  walled, 

Is  there;  let  go,  unfurled, 
God-beauteous,  stalled 

On  the  lifting  air,  blown, 

In  showing,  never  shown 

Dominion  of  skies 

With  wings  and  O,  my  eyes. 

— Luman  Drake 
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COUNT  BASIE  INTRODUCES 
BIRDLAND  STARS  OF  '55 


TENOR  MEN  FRANK  WES 
AND  FRANK  FOSTER  PLAY 
BASIE  ORIGINAL  "TWO  FRANKS" 


AL  McKIBBON 
OF  THE  SHEARING 
GROUP 


JIMMY  RUSSIAN 
SfAR  VOCALIST 
OF  BASIE  BAND 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  river. 
And  the  river  is  so  broad,  and 
its  waters  so  black  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  one  to  see  the 
far  bank.  Its  movement  is  slow, 
but  that  is  not  important.  The 
time-speed  of  its  flow  is  lost  in  the 
changeless  and  inexorable.  Each 
cold  inch  that  washes  by  is  the 
same  as  the  last  and  the  same  as  the 
next  because  this  terrible  river  is 
without  time.  It  exists  only  in 
blackness,  in  depth,  in  coldness 
and  in  distance. 

And  sometime  on  the  near  bank 
of  that  awful  river,  on  the  bank 
which  is  closest  to  us,  there  was  a 
little  row  of  peanut  stands.  In 
their  precise  line  the  peanut  stands 
formed  a  small,  lonesome  rank 
against  the  great,  chilling  black 
wind  that  whirled  furiously  over 
them  from  some  gnarled  place  of 
inconceivable  desolation  on  the 
unseeable  far  bank. 

Of  course  the  peanut  stands 
were  small  only  in  comparison  to 
the  immeasurable  attributes  of  the 
river.  They  were  actually  quite 
respectable  establishments  in  the 
realm  of  peanut  stands.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  not  all  of  the 
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same  proportions  or  materials.  In 
fact,  from  the  tiniest  booth  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  row,  with  its 
white  paint  long  ago  turned  grey 
and  now  chipping  noticeably 
around  the  large  four  letter  em¬ 
blem,  NUTS,  (one  might  walk  up 
the  line  watching  the  buildings  be¬ 
come  larger  and  more  ornate,  until 
far  up,  at  the  very  top  of  the  line, 
stood  the  solid  gold,  forty  foot 
high  peanut  stand  that  belonged 
to  Mr.  Comfortable.  Mr.  Com¬ 
fortable’s  stand  was  a  high-domed, 
spired  building  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  masterpiece  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  Its  solid  gold  shone 
so  brilliantly  that  it  had  been 
known,  on  especially  clear  days,  to 
temporarily  blind  people  several 
miles  away. 

And  Mr.  Comfortable,  who,  as 
an  excellent  businessman,  knew 
how  to  exploit  every  advantage, 
dressed  his  parking  attendants  in 
silks  and  turbans  and  made  them 
swing  great  curved  scimitars  as 
they  waved  traffic  into  the  large 
parking  lot  which  faced  his  tower¬ 
ing  golden  Byzantine  peanut 
stand.  And  Mr.  Comfortable  him¬ 
self  would  squat  on  a  pile  of 
cushions  at  the  window  of  his 
beautiful  peanut  stand,  wearing  a 
huge  turban  pinned  with  a  giant 
emerald  peanut,  as  he  dispensed 
peanuts,  fat  little  bag  after  fat 
little  bag.  "Hell,”  said  Mr.  Com¬ 
fortable,  "you’ve  got  to  be  a  good 
showman  to  be  a  good  business¬ 
man.” 

Naturally,  however,  the  little 
men  who  stood  behind  the  small 
windows  in  the  inferior  peanut 


stands  were  quite  jealous  of  the 
owners  of  the  larger  stands.  And 
each  one  would,  before  going  to 
bed  every  night,  look  up  the  line 
at  the  great  golden  stand  of  Mr. 
Comfortable.  Then  each  one 
would  roll  up  in  a  corner  of  his 
own  stand  and  dream  of  himself 
behind  the  bright  jewelled  win¬ 
dow  of  a  golden  peanut  stand. 
Everyone  would  do  this,  that  is, 
except  Mr.  Comfortable  who 
would  stay  awake  for  many  hours 
each  night  reading  his  two  favorite 
books,  Tales  from  the  Arabian 
Nights ,  and  The  Life  of  Rocke¬ 
feller.  But  when  he  finally  did 
fall  asleep,  Mr.  Comfortable 
dreamed  that  the  others  would  al¬ 
ways  stare  enviously  at  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  successful  peanut  stand. 
And  the  peanut  men,  with  one 
eye  on  the  shining  golden  minarets 
far  up  at  the  top  of  the  line,  kept 
selling  peanuts  just  as  fast  and  as 
hard  as  they  could.  And  mean¬ 
while,  the  terribly  black  and  ter¬ 
ribly  wide  river  washed  by  them 
and  by  them  and  by  them,  cold 
inch  after  identically  cold  inch. 

ATURDAY  night  was  the 
time  for  which  all  the  peanut 
men  waited.  For  it  was  on 
Saturday  night,  as  on  no  other  day 
or  night  of  the  week,  that  the  cars, 
one  after  another,  for  hour  after 
hour,  came  to  the  queue  of  peanut 
stalls.  The  cars  even  overflowed 
the  huge  parking  lot  of  Mr.  Com¬ 
fortable  and  tumbled  everywhere 
up  and  down  the  straight  line  of 
stands.  People  crowded  in  front 
of  each  stall  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  and  each  peanut  man 
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chuckled  happily  to  himself  and 
winked  up  the  line  at  the  big 
golden  Byzantine-spired  peanut 
stand  each  time  he  dropped  a 
warm,  plump  coin  into  his  small, 
black  cash  register.  And  because 
each  Saturday  night  brought  all 
the  peanut  men  just  a  little  closer 
to  having  their  own  solid  gold 
stall,  they  began  to  regard  Satur¬ 
day  night  as  a  very  special  kind 
of  holiday.  To  celebrate  their 
holiday,  all  the  peanut  men  equip¬ 
ped  their  booths  with  neon-signs. 
All  during  the  week  the  queue  of 
stalls  would  be  lighted  only  by  one 
or  two  street  lights,  but  when 
Saturday  night  came  the  whole 
row  flashed  splendid  brightness 
and  color  at  the  cars  that  bumped 
one  after  another  down  the  road 
to  them.  It  was  an  exhilarating 
sight  for  the  peanut  men  to  see 
their  stands  so  brilliantly  lighted. 
From  the  great  flashing  whirlpool 
of  letters  over  Mr.  Comfortable’s 
stand,  down  to  the  dim,  flickering 
word  NUTS  at  the  far  end  of  the 
line,  each  peanut  man  regarded  his 
own  neon  sign  with  a  happy  smile 
of  satisfaction,  and  each  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  row  of  lights  as 
the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had 
ever  seen. 

And  as  further  celebration  of 
the  Saturday  night  holiday  Mr. 
Comfortable,  sitting  on  a  velvet 
cushion  in  the  window  of  his 
golden  peanut  stand,  every  hour 
on  the  hour,  would  clap  his  hands, 
and  a  group  of  girls,  wearing  veils, 
would  dance  in  front  of  his  stand 
while  Mr.  Comfortable  played 
"The  Sheik  of  Araby”  on  the  flute. 


"Hell,”  said  Mr.  Comfortable, 
"you’ve  got  to  be  a  showman.” 

The  lights  made  the  little  row 
of  stalls  very  comfortable  and 
bright  and  warm  and  very  cheer¬ 
ful.  But  the  peanut  men  never 
noticed  that  when  the  lights 
stretched  out  their  reflection  on 
the  river  the  long  red,  green  and 
blue  pointers  did  not  make  the 
river  cheerful,  but  only  blacker 
and  colder.  The  waters  only  crept 
over  the  long  cheerful  pointers  for 
a  second  and  then  slid  away  dis¬ 
dainfully  into  the  cold  and  the 
black.  And  if  any  of  the  peanut 
men  had  seen  these  things  they 
would  have  realized  how  ugly  and 
how  very  cold  the  ceaseless  black 
current  was  in  comparison  to  the 
warmth  of  the  neon  signs  and  their 
cozy  peanut  stands. 

NOW  Joseph  had  been  one  of 
the  peanut  men  for  such  a 
long  time  that  he  could  not 
remember  what  he  had  been  when 
he  was  young,  although  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  been  a  peanut 
man  then  too.  Joseph  had  been 
happily  dropping  the  plump,  lit¬ 
tle  coins  into  his  cash  register  for 
many  aching  days  and  merry  Sat¬ 
urday  nights.  Now,  finally,  the 
time  had  come.  As  all  the  other 
neon  signs  flicked  off  with  the 
end  of  Saturday  night  Joseph  de¬ 
cided  that  tonight  his  sign  must 
remain  lighted.  He  held  the  last 
little  coin  he  had  collected  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers  and  he  chuckled 
until  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 
This  was  the  coin  which,  added  to 
all  the  others,  would  give  Joseph 
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his  solid  gold  peanut  stand.  So 
many  days  .  .  .  thought  Joseph, 
but  he  couldn’t  sit  in  his  little 
stand  any  longer.  He  must  go  up 
to  Mr.  Comfortable’s  stand  and 
touch  it  with  his  hands  and  feel  it 
with  his  face  and  know  that  to¬ 
morrow  he  would  not  have  to 
dream  any  more. 

"Only  tomorrow,”  murmured 
Joseph  as  he  hurried  up  the  little 
row  of  peanut  stalls.  Joseph  did 
not  want  the  other  peanut  men  to 
see  him  going  up  to  Mr.  Comfor¬ 
table’s  stand,  so  he  walked  behind 
the  small  row  of  buildings  and  be¬ 
side  the  black  water.  The  wind 
stung  Joseph’s  face,  and  he  saw  a 
light  membrane  of  ice  covering 
the  btack  water  at  his  feet.  Joseph 
shuddered  so  violently  that  he 
staggered.  And  then  immediately 
before  him  was  the  solid  gold  pea¬ 
nut  stand  and  its  high  dome  and 
its  jeweled  window  and  velvet 
cushions.  Joseph  giggled  a  high 
taut  sound  as  he  thought  of  the 
girls  who  danced  and  their  veils. 
He  took  a  step  backward  and  felt 


the  cold  water  slithering  around 
his  ankles.  He  turned  around  to 
see  the  reflection  of  the  solid  gold 
peanut  stand  in  the  river.  There 
was  no  reflection,  only  blackness 
slipping  away  somewhere. 

"Why  don’t  you  shine  back  the 
beautiful  solid  gold  peanut  stand?” 
Joseph’s  voice  was  hoarse  and  high 
and  it  was  odd  to  hear  it  when  he 
was  alone  in  such  a  place.  He  took 
a  step  further  and  looked  at  the 
skim  of  ice  and  the  black  water 
washing  around  his  knees.  "What 
are  you?”  said  Joseph.  "I  don’t 
know  you.  Where  have  you  been?” 
He  was  up  to  his  waist,  stepping 
flatly  and  shouting  as  loudly  as  he 
could  into  the  black.  "What  are 
you?  Are  you  beautiful  or  ugly? 
You  don’t  shine,  you’re  not  warm, 
you  hurt.  What  are  you?”  Jos- 
eph’s  foot  slipped  and  the  black 
and  the  cold  rushed  all  around  him 
and  over  him  and  under  him  and 
around  him  and  over  him  and 
around  and  over  him  and  over 
him  .  .  .  and  over  him  .  .  .  and  over 
him  .  .  .  and  over  him. 


